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1. I propose to discuss in this paper the notion of degrees of 
reality as used in idealistic speculation. The three following 
positions will be maintained: 

A. The ground and justification of the metaphysical argument 
which employs the notion of degrees of reality is an assumption 
concerning the nature of the Universe; and philosophy is by 
no means compelled to make this assumption. 

B. The acceptance of unsound arguments, and the presence of 
confusions, have frequently led to the belief in the validity of the 
notion of degrees of reality; and the conclusions, which are sup- 
posed to be deducible from it, depend upon arguments which can 
be shown to be fallacious. 

C. Philosophical speculation which uses the notion of degrees 
of reality either accepts the above-mentioned assumption, or 
else becomes psychology and ethics. 

2. The notion of degrees of reality is very old. It has been 
used constantly by philosophers, and perhaps the greater part 
of philosophical speculation, ancient and modern, owes to this 
idea its chief motive. At the present day one very large philo- 
sophical school, that which has grown up round modern German 
thought, is so dependent upon it for its questions, that the mere 
adoption of a critical attitude towards it will seem, to members 
of this school, little else than absurd; and the critic himself will 
be liable to be considered a mere ‘scientist,’ destitute of philo- 
sophical temperament and insight, or, at least, as a tyro in 
philosophical study. A theory that rejected the notion of 
degrees of reality, or that was built upon other foundations, 
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would be in grave danger of being regarded as superficial. It is 
indeed certain that to many it will appear that, if this idea were 
abandoned, if the antitheses between the more and the less real, 
between the merely and the ultimately real, between the real 
and the apparent, were discarded, the task of philosophy would 
vanish and its temple collapse. 

3. Idealistic theory which uses the notion of degrees of reality 
attempts two things. (a) It attempts to arrange parts of the 
Universe in a scale in which the position of each is determined 
by the relative degree of certain qualities possessed by it: the 
higher the degree of these qualities possessed by any part, the 
higher its position in the scale. Of two parts of the Universe 
not occupying the same position in the scale, the higher is said 
to be the more real. (0) It attempts to prove that the Universe 
possesses the qualities, which are used to determine the position 
of its parts in the scale, in the highest possible degree. It is the 
latter of these tasks that I propose specially to discuss. Before 
doing this, however, some remarks about the former will not be 
inappropriate. 

4. The first of these tasks, then, appears very differently from 
different points of view. To one who is engaged upon it, and 
connects it with ethics, using, in fact, ‘more real’ as synonymous 


in a general way with ‘better,’ the related questions usually 
seem of great importance. On the other hand, to one who puts 
it into perspective, to whom its principle is clear, its interest and 
importance are extremely ambiguous, for it appears as though 
it might be very interesting or very absurd. The decision would 
depend upon the qualities actually chosen as criteria of the 
degree of reality. If, for example, every part of the Universe 
were poisonous, and if only those parts possessing this quality 
above a certain degree were fatal to consumers, it would be 
generally admitted to be of great practical importance to know 
the degree of poisonousness possessed by any part of the Universe. 
But this is not the question that is asked. 

The principle of the inquiry is: To discover the degree of 
certain qualities, X, Y,.. . (taken as the criteria of the degree 


of reality), possessed by certain parts of the Universe, and to 
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arrange the results in a scale. This being the principle of the 
inquiry, it would not be difficult, by a suitable selection of the 
X, Y,. .. , to construct any number of actual questions of this 
form which should be absurd: suppose, for example, that tri- 
angularity were made the criterion of the degree of reality. The 
ultimately real would then be a perfect triangle, and of any two 
parts of the Universe not occupying the same position in the 
scale of reality, that more essentially like a triangle would be 
the more real. 

One has thus to distinguish the principle, or form, of the whole 
inquiry, from the specific question that arises when, and that 
does not arise before, the criteria of the degree of reality are 
selected. The principle of the inquiry cannot give rise to any 
definite question, philosophical or other; and, as soon as the 
principle is made concrete by the selection of actual qualities 
to be criteria of the degree of reality, the obvious question arises 
why,—even allowing the resulting problem to be philosophical, 
—we do not reach an absurdity, as we should, for example, if 
triangularity or solubility were selected as the X¥, Y.... 

It will be re;ied that any absurdity that might appear to 
belong to this philosophical task when considered in the abstract, 
disappears in the light of what the selected qualities are. They 
are such, it will be said, that it is clearly of very great importance 
and theoretic interest to answer the question: What degree of 
these qualities are possessed by certain parts of the Universe? 

But this answer is plainly false. No school of philosophy 
which used the notion of degrees of reality has ever been in entire 
agreement on the question what the criteria of the degree of 
reality are; and the answers to this question given by different 
schools have been most diverse. Philosophy has always con- 
sidered it very difficult to discover the criteria of the degree of 
reality, and not even at the present day does it consider the 
matter settled. Even contemporary idealists disagree among 
themselves about it. Would Dr. McTaggart, for example, 
accept the criteria that are accepted either by Dr. Bosanquet or 
by Mr. Bradley? If, then, there is no unanimity as to what the 


criteria of the degree of reality are, it cannot be said, generally, 
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as we supposed it to be said, that they are such as render the 
investigation in question of great importance and theoretic 
interest. A particular philosopher may say: My criteria seem 
to me to render the investigation of great importance and theoretic 
interest. Concerning this assertion, however, even those who 
use the notion of degrees of reality would not agree, since each 
would make the assertion of his own special question. If some 
philosopher then puts forward as criteria of the degree of reality 
certain qualities that seemed to other philosophers absurd, how 
would this person be answered? Are all inquiries of this kind, 
however ridiculous they appear, to be allowed a place in philos- 
ophy? In that case, it would not be surprising if philosophy 
were to be considered with much greater contempt in the future 
than it has been the recipient of in the past. The alternative 
is to assert that the principle of the inquiry must be supple- 
mented by a concrete question in which actual criteria of the 
degree of reality appear. But then the question arises: What 
are these qualities and how are they chosen? Are they selected 
at one’s caprice? If so, we reach the ridiculous. Are they 
selected on some principle? This seems possible. The relevant 
question would thus seem to be: What is the principle, if any, 
upon which the selection of the criteria of the degree of reality 
is carried out? (This question will be dealt with below.) 

Let it be granted, however, that there is a complete unanimity 
among idealists as to what the qualities, that are to be the criteria 
of the degree of reality, are; let it be granted, further, that it is 
universally agreed that the arrangement of parts of the Universe 
in a hierarchy according to the degree of these qualities that they 
possess, is highly interesting and important (and many idealists 
undoubtedly regard such an arrangement as a chief part of their 
speculations) ;' the question insistently rises why this inquiry 
should be entitled to a place in philosophy. If an idealist accepts 
it as philosophical, and considers it at length, he must at least be 
prepared to find other philosophers, even among fellow-idealists, 
who consider his treatment of it wholly uninteresting, because of 

1Cf., e. g., Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 268-269; 


Royce, The World and the Individual, passim; the whole tenor of Baillie’s Jdeal- 


istic Construction of Experience; etc. 
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the want of appeal in his criteria. On the other hand, unless the 
qualities be selected on some principle,—and then the principle 
is open to question,—he will have to consider how he can possibly 
decide against a philosopher who should select, say, triangularity, 
as the criterion for determining the degree of reality. 

This inquiry is frequently combined with that which aims at 
the discovery of the nature of the ultimately real; but when it is 
carried out independently, there appears to be little to be said 
concerning it. The criteria to be used in the inquiry may be 
selected on some principle, the reason for the acceptance of which 
being an interesting though usually unconsidered question; or 
they may be selected purely arbitrarily, each philosopher adopt- 
ing those, which, for any reason at all, appeal to him. The 
result is always of interest to the producer, if tonooneelse. But 
the inquiry is not amenable to philosophical criticism. Its 
results may be valid or invalid, but this will mean simply that 
the manufactured scale does, or does not, correspond with fact. 
The chief point seems to be that if one is interested in this sort 
of inquiry he will not ask for a justification of it; and, if one is 
not interested in it, no justification of it seems possible. The 
uninterested person will be ready to point out that suitable 
criteria of the degree of reality render the inquiry absurd; from 
the point of view of contemporary philosophical thought, it is 
worth notice that interest in this kind of inquiry seems to be 
waning. The interested person will be apt to tell us that wisdom 
is justified of her children; but it is worth while noting that folly 
also is justified of hers. 

5. We proceed, then, to a consideration of the second of the 
two above-mentioned inquiries that are carried out by the help 
of the notion of degrees of reality. In this inquiry there is an 
inference from the character of the criteria of the degree of reality 
to the nature of the Universe. This inference is the essence of 
the inquiry. It is asserted that, since certain qualities are pos- 
sessed by certain parts of the Universe, the Universe, as a whole, 
possesses these qualities in the maximum degree. That this 
inference may have even a show of validity, it is clearly necessary 
that the qualities, which are to be the criteria of reality, and from 
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which the inference is made, be not selected arbitrarily. Other- 
wise, a philosopher might select triangularity as the criterion 
and infer that the Universe is a perfect triangle. Two questions 
thus arise: (1) How are the criteria of the degree of reality se- 
lected? (2) Upon what grounds is one justified in using the 
existence of certain qualities, however selected, as a premiss from 
which to infer anything whatever concerning the nature of the 
Universe? (I pass over other relevant questions, such as, e. g., 
precisely what is meant in this inquiry by the terms ‘quality’ 
and ‘degree.’) 

6. How are the criteria of the degree of reality selected? Sup- 
pose the following answer: ‘The qualities, which we use as 
criteria of the degree of reality, are decided upon because it is 
noted that they are qualities of the Universe, as contrasted with 
any of its parts; that is, they are discovered to be qualities of 
‘ultimate reality.’”’ 

It appears to be thought, at times, that such is the actual 
method by which the selection is made. It could not, however, 
be made in this way; for the point of the inquiry is to infer from 
the presence of certain qualities in the parts, to the nature of the 
whole of reality. If we knew the nature of the Universe at the 
beginning of our inquiry, no inference to it from any premiss 
would be required. 

When the inquiry aims merely at the arrangement of the parts 
of the Universe in a hierarchy according to the degree of reality 
possessed by each, it may be thought that the present method is 
that used for selecting the criteria. This, however, would be 
anerror. It is questionable if we know a single true proposition 
attributing a quality to the Universe. If we have any reason to 
believe that the Universe is, e. g., Spiritual, or that it is an organic 
whole, we must find this reason in some analogy from parts to the 
whole. We could not first discover the Universe as a whole to 
possess a certain quality, such as ‘spirituality,’ and then proceed 
to investigate in what degree certain of its parts possess this 
quality. This is to reverse the process of knowledge. 

The only qualities that we can know, @ priori, that the Universe 
possesses are such as are contained in the notion of the Universe. 
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These are reducible to one, namely completeness. We know that 
the Universe is the Universe. Now, completeness has been 
employed as one criterion of the degree of reality. But if com- 
pleteness were the sole criterion, the philosophic procedure based 
upon it would express its absurdity at every point. The Universe 
would be said to include everything. It would be said that, of 
any two parts of the Universe, the one which included ‘more’ 
than the other was the ‘more real.’ Something of this result 
has actually been considered worthy of elaboration by means of 
the criterion of ‘comprehensiveness,’ though, as a rule, this 
criterion is not used alone. The point, however, is, that if the 
qualities selected to be the criteria of reality are accepted because 
of the fact that they are predicable of the Universe, the problem 
that follows is to arrange parts of the Universe in a scale according 
as they possess ‘comprehensiveness,’ or completeness, that is, 
size. If we are told that we know a great deal more about the 
Universe than that there is nothing outside of it, we must ask 
what this ‘great deal more’ is, and what is the method by which 
the knowledge of it is attained. It is not denied that we know 
a great deal about parts of the Universe, but it is questioned 
how much we know about the whole. It is conceivable that a 
flea might know many propositions about parts of the lion upon 
which he lived, and yet be ignorant of the fact that his habitat 
was a lion. 

7. The true answer concerning the principle by which qualities 
are selected to be criteria of the degree of reality, appears to be, 
in general, the following. After taking into account the way in 
which society has developed from less to greater organization, 
and all that psychology has to tell of the method of individual 
development, the cultured modern philosopher, in the light of 
the thoughts of the great philosophers and poets of all ages, 
concludes that a certain type of life is the one which possesses 
greatest value, is the noblest, the most lofty. The characteristics 
of this life are then taken to be the criteria of the degree of reality, 
and it is urged that the Universe possesses them in the highest 
possible degree. 

8. With the idealist’s conclusions concerning the life that has 
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greatest value, many educated, as well as uneducated, people, 
agree. The idealist, like many another philosopher, has at- 
tempted to see life in its wholeness, and to offer a judgment, 
that shall not be unbalanced by a restricted ideal or a limited 
point of view, upon the relative worths of types of experience, 
According to many, Idealism has exhibited a profound moral 
insight. Sitting down in a cool hour, and judging calmly, we 
may be led to adopt the idealist’s decision as to what constitutes 
the best life. It might be very reasonably questioned, however, 
whether the idealistic conception of the best life is at all definite 
and clear. This question may be passed over as irrelevant here; 
the point to be emphasized is that the judgment of value that 
asserts one kind of life to be the best, is made the criterion for 
determining the nature of the Universe. 

Now in saying that one kind of life is ‘higher’ or ‘more 
satisfying’ or ‘loftier’ than another, are we doing anything 
more than making a value judgment about forms of life? Man- 
kind generally may be in agreement about the truth of the judg- 
ment; but, of course, that tells us nothing concerning its subject 
matter. We may agree that the life that gives itself in sacrifice 
is ‘higher’ than that whose aim is purely self-development; 
that the life of the peasant, simple and sincere, is ‘higher’ than 
that of the city parasite; that the life of the philosopher is 
‘higher’ than that of the politician; we may agree that the 
religious life is the ‘highest’ of all forms of life. But all such 
judgments seem to have little to do with philosophy. Are thay 
not of purely ethical and psychological import, the former in so 
far as they are concerned with relative worth, the latter in that 
they are somebody's opinion concerning relative worth? Do 
they tell us anything about the Universe beyond the fact that it 
contains persons who make certain value judgments? 

9. We have considered, so far, what kinds of inquiry are per- 
formed by means of the notion of degrees of reality. These we 
saw to be two. The first, that of arranging parts of the Universe 
in a hierarchy according to the relative degree in which each 
possessed certain qualities, appeared in the abstract ambiguous; 


and seemed, further, as though it might easily become absurd. 
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We supposed its advocates to meet this latter possibility by the 
assertion that the qualities, which are actually used as criteria 
of the degree of reality, are such as make the investigation very 
important. It was pointed out that this reply could not be 
maintained; and the question was raised whether, even granting 
the inquiry to be important, it was appropriate to call it philo- 
sophical. We then passed to a consideration of the principle 
by which the criteria of the degree of reality were selected. 
This was seen to be closely connected with ethics. Criteria of 
the degree of reality having been selected, Idealism makes an 
inference from their existence in the parts to the nature of the 
whole of reality. This inference is now to be considered. We 
shall consider, first, the one ultimate ground that is used to 
justify this inference; after which, a number of important, but 
minor, matters, must be discussed. 

10. When we strip off the detail with which the argument is 
elaborated, we find that the nerve of the justification of the infer- 
ence from the existence of certain qualities in the parts of the 
Universe, to the proposition that the Universe possesses these 
qualities in the highest possible degree, is an appeal to faith. It 
is a rejection of all argument, in the strict sense of the word, and 
in the place of argument is put the judgment, assumed to be 
universally made, and to be true, that the Universe must possess 
the qualities that we judge to be best, in the highest possible 
degree. This assumption takes one of two forms; either, that 
what we believe to be the best exists, or, that the conditions exist 
for the realization of what we believe to be the best. The distinc- 
tion between the two forms of the assumption may be disregarded 
so far as our present purpose is concerned. 

The judgment that everyone is supposed to make may be 
stated in the form: The Universe will satisfy us. Having ac- 
cepted this judgment as true, the task of philosophy is to discover 
what kind of Universe will satisfy us. When this has been done, 
philosophy has merely to add the footnote: The Universe, ulti- 
mate reality, has such and such a character. It is discovered 
that the presence of certain qualities produces more or less satis- 
faction: the Universe, it is inferred, possesses these qualities 


in the highest possible degree. 
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According to the majority of those who adopt this method of 
arriving at the character of the Universe, it is in ‘religion and the 
higher poetry’ that we experience most satisfaction, or, indeed, 
something that is more akin to blessedness; and consequently, 
the nature of the Universe, it is held, is presented to us most 
truly in ‘religion and the higher poetry.” Statements embodying 
this theory could be quoted from many idealistic works, though 
other arguments seeking to justify the inference are almost always 
included in discussions on the subject. Very rarely, however, is 
the actual principle of the inference either seen or acknowledged. 
Perhaps the most typical expression of the theory is to be found 
in a passage in Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality: ‘“*. . . We 
must believe that reality satisfies our whole being; our main 
wants—for Truth and Life, and for Beauty and Goodness—must 
all find satisfaction.’ Or again in a passage which carries Dr. 
Bosanquet’s commendation: ‘Higher, truer, more beautiful, 
better, and more real, these, on the whole, count in the Uni- 
verse, as they count for us.’” The frankest expression of this 
position, of which I am aware, is to be found in Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’s criticism of Mr. Bradley.* Here it is asserted that 
we make an ‘“‘ultimate judgment” to this effect, and it is argued 
that, since the judgment is ‘ultimate,’ it admits neither of proof 
nor of disproof. 

Now it seems that there is absolutely no reason to believe the 
Universe will satisfy us in the fact, if it be a fact, that we believe 
that it will, or demand that it shall. It may be replied that this 
is merely an assertion, or, worse still, an opinion. But, as is 
pointed out by Professor Pringle-Pattison, proof and disproof 
are equally impossible here. The important point to recognize 
is that the principle of the inference we are considering is wholly 
an assumption, and remains such notwithstanding all that may 
be said in its favor. The question now is whether, if it be held 


that we can infer that the Universe possesses a certain character- 


12d ed., rev., pp. 158-159. 

2 Ibid., p. 500. Cf. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 
209 

3 Man's Place in the Cosmos, pp. 153-158. 
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istic from the fact that certain of our experiences are more satis- 


‘ 


factory than others; if, in short, we make the “ultimate judg- 
ment’’ that the Universe will satisfy us; we are not abandoning 
philosophy? Are we not thus adopting, in the place of philos- 
ophy, religious faith? In so doing, is not the essentially critical 
character of philosophy lost from view? Why should a philos- 
opher feel in duty bound to state some theory of the Universe? 
What else but such a sense of obligation could lead philosophers, 
in face of possibilities to the contrary, to adopt the theory that 
the Universe will satisfy us, for no other reason than that we 
demand that it shall? This whole attitude represents a refined 
form of that sentimentalism which Meredith was never weary of 
scourging. 

11. It should, at least, be recognized that if this ‘ultimate 
judgment’ be accepted, it must in consistency be accepted also 
that pragmatism has discovered the essence of metaphysical 
argument. Idealists would, on the whole, shrink from this 
conclusion. For it is generally recognized that demands of men 
often meet with scant courtesy at the hands of the Universe. 
But if we would not attempt to answer a question of every-day 
fact by an appeal to satisfactoriness, why should we relapse upon 
this criterion when the question of the nature of the Universe is 
raised? Isit because this is the only method of obtaining results? 
Indeed, this procedure would not be appropriate even if philos- 
ophy be considered as the formal expression of the religious 
attitude, though the contrary belief is prevalent. Religion is 
by no means the sentimentalism that believes all things must 
turn out happily. In any case, is philosophy merely the formal 
expression of the religious life? 

It is also clear that if the ‘ultimate judgment,’ which we are 
all supposed to make, can be neither supported, nor assailed, by 
argument; it can be rejected as justifiably, if not as easily, as it 
can be accepted. There certainly seems no reason why philos- 
ophy should be a collection of doctrines based upon assumptions 
such as this. 

12. Again, when idealists assert that it is an ‘ultimate judg- 


ment,’ a demand of ‘our whole being,’ that the Universe will 
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satisfy us, are they not forgetting the existence of anti-idealists? 
Even supposing that the ‘ultimate judgment’ were accepted 
universally, it is still a judgment, and the question of its truth 
or falsity is, at least, relevant. When, however, it is remembered 
that there are philosophical thinkers who do not make this judg- 
ment, is it not an extraordinary, not to say sympathetically 
narrow, procedure, to argue from what must satisfy us to the 
nature of the Universe? 

(It should be noted that if the ‘ultimate judgment’ we have 
considered be accepted, the notion of degrees of reality is let 
loose into full revel; but if it is rejected, perhaps the strongest 
motive for the acceptance of the notion, has disappeared.) 

13. A further point should be remarked. There is a difference 
between asserting that the Universe must satisfy us, and that 
the Universe must be a perfectly satisfied experience, though the 
two are not infrequently mixed up; but it may be held that the 
Universe will satisfy us only if it is a perfectly satisfied experience. 
The assertion that the Universe will satisfy us is compatible 
with the most thoroughgoing agnosticism about the specific 
nature of the Universe. All that is known, on this view, is that 
the Universe will satisfy us; and seeing that this knowledge has 
been obtained by an ‘ultimate judgment,’ it will be independent 
of the greatest ignorance concerning the Universe. A philosopher 
who accepted this ‘ultimate judgment’ might be willing to 
admit that the Universe may be ‘spiritual,’ or that it may be 
‘material,’ or that it may be neither; unless, that is, he decides 
that the Universe will satisfy us only if it is, e. g., a perfectly 
satisfied experience. The inference, whose validity we are dis- 
cussing, is that which takes, as premiss, the fact that we hold 
certain things to be better than others, and concludes that the 
Universe possesses the qualities we consider best, in the highest 
possible degree: the conclusion being reached by means of the 
‘ultimate judgment’ that the Universe will satisfy us. 

14. We pass now to a consideration of other arguments that 
have been used to support this inference to the nature of the 
Universe. The first of these depends upon a confusion concern- 


ing the meaning of the word ‘real.’ Without desiring to lay 
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more stress on the point than it deserves, there has been a verbal 
confusion at the very heart of the procedure that attempts to 
infer the nature of the Universe by the help of the notion of 
degrees of reality. 

Glancing at the history of philosophy, it is at once evident 
that the term ‘real’ has been applied very differently by different 
philosophers. Plato considered the ‘idea,’ as opposed to the 
object of sense perception, to be ‘real.’ It has been a popular 
doctrine, on the other hand, that the objects of sense perception 
are ‘real’ as compared with those of the imagination. Again, it 
has been held that that which ‘exists for all’ is ‘real’ as opposed 
to that which is ‘individual.’ Then there has been the theory 
that what is ‘independent of minds’ is ‘ultimately real.’ Once 
more, Hegel, according to the well-known dictum, asserted that 
the ‘rational’ is ‘real... Modern Idealism has said that to be 
‘real’ is to “fall within sentience’’; and also, to possess certain 
qualities, such as, ‘comprehensiveness,’ and ‘self-maintenance.’ 
Perhaps the most general usage has been to apply ‘real’ to 
the permanent, though strong objections were raised to this usage 
by Spinoza; but when this usage is adopted, the attempt to find 
the ‘ultimately real’ has become the attempt to discover some- 
thing that remained the same through all change. 

Modern Idealism, without recognizing the fact, has used the 
term ‘real’ in two distinct senses. In one of these, real 1s, 
and in the other is not, susceptible of qualification by the terms 
‘more,’ or ‘less,’ or ‘ultimately.’ The sense of real in which it 
can be qualified by ‘more,’ or ‘less,’ or ‘ultimately,’ is generally 
defined by idealists, and it appears to be thought that this sense 
of the term is the only one employed by these philosophers. 
The definitions of this sense of ‘real’ are various, but such as: 
to be real is to “fall within sentience”’; or, to be real is to be an 
“inseparable aspect of a sentient experience.’’ Some such defini- 
tion of ‘real’ is accepted, generally speaking, by all idealists. 
But, if this be the only meaning of real, nothing can be any more 
real than anything else. An entity falls either within, or without, 
sentience: there can be no ‘partly within’ and ‘partly without’; 


for, according to the definition, whatever falls ‘without sentience 
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is unreal; therefore, no entity can possibly fall ‘partly without’ 
sentience. In this sense of real, then, there can be no degrees of 
reality. 

In the other sense, ‘real’ is used to indicate the presence of a 
group of qualities, varying ‘degrees’ of which may be possessed 
by different entities; and the ‘degree’ of these qualities possessed 
by any entity is supposed, according to a widely-accepted termin- 
ology, to determine the ‘degree’ of reality possessed by that 
entity. The qualities are said to be the criteria of the real. They 
are such as ‘individuality,’ ‘harmony,’ ‘stability.’ The fact is, 
however, that they are criteria of nothing. If an idealist were to 
say: A possesses the mth degree of the qualities ‘individuality,’ 
etc.; therefore, A possesses the mth ‘degree’ of reality; or vice- 
versa, he would be making no advance in thought. For to say 
that something is real, in this sense of the term, means simply 
that it possesses certain qualities in some degree. The former 
expression is merely a concise way of stating a fact which could 
be stated more fully by the latter. Consequently, such qualities 
as individuality have constantly been denominated criteria. But 
this is the same as to say that ‘obesity is the criterion of obesity.’ 

Consider now the phrase ‘ultimate reality.’ If ‘real’ be taken 
to mean ‘“‘that which falls within sentience,’’ the most natural 
interpretation of ‘ultimate reality’ is ‘the totality of all things 
that fall within sentience,’ that is, the Universe. But if ‘real’ 
be taken to indicate the group of qualities, ‘individuality,’ 
‘harmony,’ etc., ‘ultimate reality’ most naturally means, and 
has been taken to mean, ‘that which possesses the qualities 
individuality, etc., in the maximum degree.’ That is, ‘ultimate 
reality,’ when one meaning of real is adopted, is interpreted as 
‘the Universe’; and when the other meaning of real is adopted, 
as ‘that which possesses certain qualities in the maximum degree.’ 
The transition is then very natural to the conclusion: The Uni- 
verse is that which possesses the stated qualities in the maximum 
degree. The argument is of the form: A = B, A = C, therefore, 
B= C. It was not recognized that the A in the first equation 
was entirely different from the A in the second, and that the con- 


clusion was, therefore, invalid. 
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15. The acceptance of the notion of degrees of reality, and of 
the inference, by its help, to the nature of the Universe, has been 
greatly influenced by the argument from ‘inconceivability.’ It 
would be incorrect to suppose that idealists have a monopoly of 
this argument; Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, George Henry 
Lewes, at once come to mind, as thinkers who used it very 
extensively. Nevertheless, idealists employ it to an extent that 
is almost incredible. I am unaware of any well-known idealistic 
work in which the author, at some critical point, does not support 
his theory by the assertion, or assumption, that nothing else is 
conceivable. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the ‘incon- 
ceivable’ argument is a thing of the past, something which 
Berkeley used, and Ferrier after him, but which Idealism has 
gradually discarded, together with other evil associations. 
Search the works of contemporary idealists, and there will be 
found the identical argument that was used by Berkeley, and 
in the application of which Ferrier asserted it impossible to con- 
ceive one’s own death,—though he somehow stopped short of 
the inference that we were therefore immortal. Indeed, take 
as a fundamental proposition that ‘the inconceivable’ cannot 
exist, assume that ‘to conceive’ is ‘to image,’ and one has gone 
a long way towards the understanding of Idealism. 

A critique of the notion of ‘inconceivability’ is therefore much 
needed, notwithstanding J. S. Mill’s vigorous protest against its 
use. But all that is attempted here is to point out how this 
notion has influenced the kind of inquiry we are considering. 
For the rest, it is taken for granted, so far as this article is con- 
cerned, that the argument from ‘inconceivability’ is radically 
pernicious. 

This argument leads Idealism to believe that minds and their 
objects form an ‘organic unity.” Some such position may 
fairly be said to be common to idealists. Even Dr. Bosanquet, 
whose ‘materialistic’ leanings are obvious, adopts the ‘incon- 
ceivability’ argument to prove that ‘externality’ cannot exist 
apart from minds. ‘‘We cannot attach any meaning,” he says, 
“to it [a mountain or tree] except as some portion of the experi- 
enced or the experiencing’! Again, he says: “And, after all, 


' Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 320. Italics mine. 
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the apparent dualism between matter and consciousness is an 
arrangement within consciousness.’"!' In The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual (note, p. 4) he says that perhaps he did not make 
sufficient of the above point in his previous lectures. 

The fact is, then, that, by means of the ‘inconceivability’ 
argument, the position is reached, illegitimately, that a mind 
and objects constitute a unity, an ‘organic unity,’ which not 
merely for knowledge, but for being, is the ultimate unit. The 
question thus arises whether the Universe is one such unit, or an 
aggregate or society of such units. When certain qualities of 
minds are indicated by ‘real,’ the procedure attempts to show 
that the Universe must be an ‘organic unity’ possessing these 
qualities in the highest possible degree. 

But sound argument should never have gone so far. It is 
useless to discuss further a matter resting throughout on a 
fallacious argument. The point may be put briefly. If we 
knew that the Universe is an experience, which, whatever its 
precise character, is yet somewhat different from finite expe- 
riences, it might be possible to argue—with more or less show of 
plausibility—that, since the most satisfied finite experience 
possesses certain qualities, the experience which is the Universe 
possesses these qualities in the maximum degree. But, first, it is 
denied that the ‘inconceivability’ argument, which has been 
used to prove that the Universe is an experience, is sound; and 
secondly, even if it were sound, the inference from the character 
of finite experiences to that of the Universe, must always rest on 
a pure assumption. 

16. The argument to be considered next has been called ‘the 
argument a contingentia mundi.”” Dr. Bosanquet? asserts that it 
is the only method of advance to the ‘“‘Absolute.’’ It consists, 


he says, in inferring from the “imperfection of data and 


premisses. ’” 

The mind, it is said, cannot rest in the presence of ‘contradic- 
tions.’ Consequently, we are frequently under the necessity of 
rearranging our ideas, in order to make them consistent with 

1 Op. cit., p. 211. 

2 The Principle of Individuatliy and Value, Lect. VII. 

* Ibid., p. 267. 
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newly-acquired knowledge. The rearrangement in any given 
case may be very small, or very great, according to the char- 
acteristics of the new facts with which existing ideas must be 
made consistent. The force that drives us to remove ‘contra- 
diction’ has been called the “positive principle of non-contra- 
diction. ”” 

‘Contradiction’ does not, in this argument, mean logical 
contradiction merely. Colors that do not blend, sounds that 
do not harmonize, desires that are unsatisfied, propositions that 
assert, and deny, the same predicate of the same subject, are all 
‘contradictions.’ Any conflict, emotional, cognitive, or cona- 
tive, is said to be a ‘contradiction.’ It is pointed out that we 
cannot acquiesce in any conflict, but are driven on towards its 
removal. 

The argument infers, by means of the “ principle of non-contra- 
diction,’’—and considers the inference valid,—from the fact that 
finite experience always contains conflict, which, at the same time, 
it always strives to remove, that the Universe is an ‘Absolute 
Experience’ from which conflict is absent. The Universe, 
according to this conclusion, is a perfectly ‘harmonious’ 
experience. 

The facts from which the inference is made must be admitted. 
It is indeed obvious that we frequently experience conflict, and 
that we naturally tend to exert all our efforts towards its removal. 
But it is worth while asking whether anything whatever can be 
inferred about the nature of the Universe from these facts. The 
affirmative opinion seems due to several unnoticed confusions. 

In the first place, the argument does not keep clear the dis- 
tinction between knowing, and the entities that are the objects 
of knowing. That is to say, it is not clearly seen that there is a 
distinction between ideas, and the entities of which ideas are 
ideas. The belief thus arises that when the characteristics of 
knowing have been discovered, the characteristics of the entities, 
which are known, are also, ipso facto, discovered. It is dis- 
covered, for example, that knowing minds cannot rest in the 
presence of conflict, and it is believed, in consequence, that the 


1 Op. cit., p. 269, et passim. 
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Universe cannot. This conclusion is strengthened, for one who 
accepts it, by the acceptance of the ‘inconceivability’ argument, 
which leads to the belief that the entities, of which we have ideas, 
would not exist if we did not have ideas of them. 

Now when idealists speak of a ‘ positive principle of non-contra- 
diction’ driving us onward to the ‘ Absolute,’ it is surely clear that 
their assertion is true of knowing minds only. Suppose, for 
example, that I come, for the first time, to England, with a num- 
ber of preconceived notions with regard to it. As I travel about 
the country I gain new ideas, which perhaps conflict with my 
preconceived notions, and, as time goes by, with each other. 
But after some years, let us say, my ideas concerning England 
form a fairly consistent system. Now, it is true, as a psycho- 
logical fact, that there has been at certain times, conflict between 
my ideas; and that, in accord with the ‘principle’ of my nature, 
I could not rest in the conflict. Would it have any meaning to 
say that the conflict had been between the objects of my ideas? 
If, for example, I had at one time believed Oxford to be situated 
where Cambridge is situated, and vice-versa, there would be some 
sense in saying that my ideas of the situations of these towns 
conflicted with the ideas I obtained from a study of the map of 
England. But would it not be simply nonsense to say that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge fought a battle in defence of their situations? 

But further: even supposing—what is obviously nonsense— 
that we could speak of conflict between the objects of our ideas, 
there seems to be not the slightest ground, in this conflict, for the 
inference that the Universe is an Absolute Experience. This 
can be easily seen by considering the principle of the argument. 
We are shown experiences of relative ‘perfection,’ ‘comprehen- 
siveness,’ and ‘harmony,’ and from the existence of these we are 
supposed to be able to infer, validly, that the Universe is a 
perfectly harmonious experience. In the traditional form of 
statement, we infer the existence of perfection from the fact that 
we know some things to be better than others; from the fact 
that one finite experience is more satisfied than another, we infer 
that the Universe is a perfectly satisfied experience. But it 


never seems to be recognized that this argument can be turned 
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in the opposite direction. The fact that we know some things 
to be better than others, can be put in the form that we know 
some things to be worse than others. And from this, why 
should we not be able to infer that the Universe is as bad as it 
can possibly be? If it be replied that the fact that certain finite 
experiences are ‘higher’ than others implies that the Universe 
is the ‘highest experience,’ we must insist on the question how 
this is known. It will then be seen that such an implication 
rests on some ultimate judgment of faith on the matter, and 
such a judgment we have already considered, and seen no reason 
to accept. 

17. A certain theory of predication deserves notice here, be- 
cause it has been used in connection with the inference we are 
considering. According to this theory, which appears in the 
writings of Mr. Bradley more prominently than elsewhere, the 
aim of a subject-predicate proposition is to ‘qualify reality 
ideally.” Associated with this theory are the doctrines, that 
reality is ‘sentience’ or ‘psychical matter of fact,’ and that all 
propositions can be analyzed into the subject-predicate form. 
The first of these is supported by the inconceivability argument 
solely, and may therefore be dismissed. The error in the latter 
has been exposed, and strongly emphasized, by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, and need not, therefore, be considered here. The point 
I wish to discuss is that with regard to the relation of any subject- 
predicate proposition to its object, or, as it is termed, to reality. 
Mr. Bradley’s statement of this theory! suggests that judgment 
alters, in some way, its object. Itissupposed to add something to 
something else, which something else is not reality, but becomes 
reality when something has been added to it. ‘Reality,’ ‘sen- 
tience,’ is quietly subsisting, and into it there enters, like a bolt 
from the blue, a principle of division. The result is that subject 
and predicate are torn asunder, and the work of judgment is to 
repair the rent thus made, while in doing so reality is recreated. 
The predicate, it is held, under these circumstances, ‘works 
loose’ from the subject, and judgment ever attempts, and as 
constantly fails, to unite the two in such a way that all distinction 


1 Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., pp. 163-164 et passim. 
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between them disappears. As long as one makes a significant 
assertion, subject and predicate are not identical. If the aim of 
judgment, according to this theory, were accomplished, there 
would subsist once more that undifferentiated reality into which 
the ‘principle of division’ so unaccountably, and cryptically, 
entered. 

Accepting some such theory of the nature of judgment, its 
aim, and its relation to its object, it is easy to obtain a criterion 
for determining degrees of reality. The consummation may be 
taken as ultimate reality, and of any two parts of the Universe, 
that would be the more real which approached the nearer to the 
character of the undifferentiated. 

But the whole view of predication accepted here appears to be 
false. When we judge, we always judge about entities. The 
entities concerning which judgments are made, do not enter as 
constituents into the judgment: every judgment has the sig- 
nificance of a description. A subject-predicate proposition is 
always symbolic. It does not bring to its subject something 
which, but for it, that subject would not possess. It does not, 
as it were, donate a predicate to a subject. The predicate 
qualifies the subject, and the judgment expresses this qualifica- 
tion. ‘This rose is red,’’ is symbolic of a fact; and it appears 
totally wrong to suppose that the aim of judgment is to reach 
a position in which no distinction is to be found between subject 
and predicate. The position seems to be held because of the 
belief that the is in a subject-predicate proposition is the sign 
of identity. But this is an error. The aim of knowledge is not 
to assert that everything is itself, but to discover as much as 
possible of the relacions between entities, two great classes of 
which are subjects and predicates. It certainly does not aim 
at the disappearance of distinction between subject and predicate. 

18. Still another point should be noticed. It has sometimes 
been held that ‘truth,’ ‘being,’ and ‘reality,’ are synonymous 
terms. Mr. Bradley, for example, entitles a well-known chapter 
in his Appearance and Reality, ‘‘ Degrees of Truth and Reality,” 
and maintains that ‘truth’ is a certain degree of ‘reality.’ Truth 


and reality are not considered as actually synonymous by Mr. 
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Bradley, truth being, in his opinion, a species of the genus reality. 
With other idealistic writers, the identification of truth and reality 
is made complete. The notion of degrees of reality is very 
adaptable to this theory; but it is difficult to understand how 
the theory can seriously be held. Yet it undoubtedly is. “In 
metaphysics,” says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘I recognize in the end no 
distinction between the experienced and the experiencing, and 
any attempt to draw such a distinction I consider in the end 
mistaken and futile.’’! 

The word ‘truth’ may be used to mean, (1) the class of all true 
judgments, (2) the entities corresponding to all true judgments, 
(3) the relation between a true judgment and the complex corre- 
sponding to it. 

‘Reality ’ cannot be synonymous with ‘truth’ in any of these 
senses. Nor can ‘being.’ Reality (and being) includes much 
more than truth; for example, all false judgments, and all 
entities, if such there be, about which no judgments are made. 
If it then be said: But we are not using ‘truth’ in any of the above 
senses: we are using it as synonymous with ‘reality’ and ‘being’ 
(or in some other sense); the question must be asked: How do 
you designate ‘all true judgments’? For, it is only by consider- 
ing the relation between true judgments that the inference to 
the nature of the Universe is made. The argument asserts, first, 
that ‘truth’ is synonymous with ‘reality’ and with ‘being.’ It 
then implicitly takes truth to mean ‘all true judgments.’ It is 
seen that true judgments are consistent, and that the condition of 
permanent consistency between judgments is their number and 
scope. A relation between judgments is then transferred to a 
realm in which it has no meaning, namely, to the realm of entities 
concerning which judgments are made. This is to commit once 
more the fallacy of not distinguishing ideas from the objects of 
ideas. 

For what significance has it to say that the objects of ideas are 
consistent? In one sense, of course, they are consistent, for the 
world does get along somehow; but in another sense they cer- 
tainly are not: when two jaguars attack a tigress, where is con- 
sistency? What is consistent with what? 

1 Mind, N.S., IX, p. 30. 
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19. We have seen that Idealism uses the notion of degrees of 
reality in two ways. 

(a) It is used as a premiss from which, by means of some 
principle or other, the nature of the Universe is inferred. Accord- 
ing to this usage, the problem of philosophy is, first, to discover 
the qualities that are to be the criteria of the ‘real,’ and secondly, 
to show that the Universe possesses these qualities in the maxi- 
mum degree. It was pointed out that this procedure rested 
entirely upon faith,—the faith that that which satisfies us, and 
we judge to be best or ‘highest,’ is, in fact, so regarded by the 
Universe. It was questioned whether the acceptance of this 
judgment does not involve the abandonment of all honest, 
critical, speculation. If it is accepted, there appears to remain 
nothing concerning which a reasonable doubt is possible. This 
appeared to be a reason why philosophy ought not to accept the 
judgment. It was seen further that there is a confusion, with 
regard to the meanings of the term ‘real,’ at the very heart of 
the enquiry. The various arguments that are used to support 
the inference to the nature of the Universe by means of the notion 
of degrees of reality, were reviewed, and in every instance seemed 
to be invalid. It would seem, therefore, that the enquiry that 
employs this inference is the merest speculation. 

(6) But the notion of degrees of reality is used also for the 
purpose of arranging in a hierarchy, according to the degree of 
reality possessed by each, certain parts of the Universe. It is 
sometimes said that such a task is the specific task of philosophy. 
This theory is stated, for example, by Dr. Bosanquet :' ‘‘ We should 
not expect metaphysics,”’ he says, ‘‘to predict terrestrial history; 
and still less, therefore, that which lies beyond the grave. What 
it may do, and in the hand of masters has always done, is, starting 
from any datum, no matter what, to point out what sort of thing 
is in actual life—which is in the Absolute now as ever—the higher 
and more stable; and what is the more defective and the more 
self-contradictory; and to indicate the general law or tendency 
by which the latter is absorbed in the former.’’ Notice: ‘which 
is in the Absolute now as ever” is put between dashes, and is 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 268-269. 
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unnecessary for the statement of philosophy’s task. Indeed, 
though philosophy, when engaged on this task, frequently speaks 
of the ‘Absolute,’ it does not need it. Its task is to show what, 
in actual life, ‘‘is the more defective and the more self-contra- 
dictory; and to indicate the general law or tendency by which 
the latter is absorbed in the former.’’ Now the point is that this 
problem is not philosophical, but ethical and psychological. It 
is, or may be, interesting to us, because ethics and psychology 
are interesting to us. An idealist who limits himself to this 
problem should recognize two things: (1) he should see that his 
questions are concerned with psychology and ethics; (2) he 
should see that he must admit that, with regard to conclusions 
about the nature of the Universe, he is a skeptic of the skeptics. 
These alternatives he can escape only by relapsing upon the 
procedure that uses the notion of degrees of reality in order to 
infer that the Universe has a certain character, and if this is 
done, the argument is circular. To Idealism in this respect, 
therefore, there is a simple dilemma: that its arguments are 
circular, or its problem ethical and psychological. 
BERNARD Musclio. 
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PRACTICAL SUCCESS AS THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. 


HE purpose of this paper is to investigate the meaning of 
practical success as a criterion of truth—when practical 
success is interpreted in terms of voluntary achievement. 

To our argument one proposition is fundamental: the success 
of conduct is measured by the degree to which it attains its end. 
The truth of this statement will scarcely be disputed; it is so 
obvious as to seem self-evident. Yet its neglect has led to de- 
plorable errors—among them the attempt to biologize episte- 
mology. Hence it is worth-while at the outset to recite certain 
elementary principles. Human conduct has its source in intelli- 
gent volition. Voluntary action is action in pursuit of a con- 
sciously chosen end. It succeeds in so far as it realizes this end. 
Thus if definite meaning is to be imparted to practical success 
as a criterion of truth, it must be illuminated by the discovery of 
the one end whose attainment, as a whole or in part, makes con- 
duct successful. It will not answer to cite the particular aims 
of different individuals, as success in their attainment affords 
no universal standard of truth, but would mark as true any idea 
that assisted any individual in fulfilling his desire. Nor will 
biological conceptions, such as adjustment to environment, help 
us here. The end required to satisfy volition can be discovered 
only by finding out what are the demands of volition, and these 
can be learned only by a study of the activity itself. The help 
of psychology in making a functional analysis of voluntary 
action, and of ethics in making a critical estimate of the value of 
different ends, are needed to solve the epistemological problem. 

Fortunately, students of psychology and ethics are generally 
agreed in regarding volition as an organizing activity, which 
works to increase the unity of intelligent life. This, the essential 
nature of will, is manifested in all its different forms: in simple 
desire, which unites the succeeding movements of the agent as 


means to the attainment of an end which is itself an expression 


of his growing experience; in purpose, where the successive 
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desires are themselves subordinated to a comprehensive life- 
interest; in the social and religious ideals, which include and 
harmonize the interests of many individuals. It is then safe to 
assert that volition is essentially an organizing agency. Its end 
can therefore be nothing less than progressive self-organization— 
the expansion of the personal life of humanity. Of course this 
end is sought under the actual conditions of human existence; 
it is attained by means of the objects and agencies given 
in human experience. Thus—under existing conditions—man 
achieves self-organization through such mastery of his own bodily 
mechanism as enables him to fulfill his present need, such control 
of the forces of nature as enables him to provide for his future 
security, such use of his social and religious resources as enables 
him to conserve his permanent welfare. Since through the 
pursuit of this progression of ends volition achieves its aim of 
self-organization, any thought which contributes to their attain- 
ment will deserve to be regarded as practically successful and 
hence true. 

Still, it must be confessed that practical success, even after 
such interpretation, lacks much of the precision and applicability 
required of a working criterion of truth and falsity in the different 
fields of knowledge. Further study of the agencies involved 
in the organizing activity of volition is necessary in order ade- 
quately to define our criterion and make clear the method of 
its application. 

Let us, then, examine voluntary action with a view to dis- 
tinguishing clearly the different factors whose codperation is 
required in order that its work of self-organization shall proceed. 
Such analysis discloses the presence of three factors operating in 
organic interdependence. These three factors may be given the 
familiar names of thought, action, and feeling; but with the under- 
standing that they shall be defined anew in terms of the dis- 
tinctive function they perform in the comprehensive activity of 
volition. 

By thought is meant the power of ideating objects regarded as 
possible of realization. The qualities ascribed to the objects 


proposed as ends are derived from past experience, although the 
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combination or synthesis of these qualities may be new and 
original. Hence such objects of thought, when as ends of action 
they are realized, stand in relation to objects already realized 
by the agent, and serve to connect all intermediating objects 
with his previous experience. Thus the self, in this activity of 
ideation, as it were projects its own unity forward over new and 
unexplored fields. Action, the second of the factors mentioned, 
is the power of realizing ideal objects through the adaptation 
of actual conditions and agencies. The instrumentalities em- 
ployed are actual in the sense that they are not wholly in the 
control of the agent, but are, in their order and relation, inde- 
pendent of his volition. Action must take its departure from 
objects already realized and thus brought under control of the 
agent, and then go forward to utilize existing conditions, overcom- 
ing their independence and converting them into stepping-stones 
by which it advances towardsitsend. Since the instrumentalities 
which it employs are originally outside its control, the working of 
action involves in a special way effort—for the agent must be 
constantly wary, eager to seize every advantage the situation 
offers, in pressing forward to his goal. This goal is reached when 
actual existence is brought into agreement with ideal end—this 
agreement being established by the fact that the object becomes 
a permanent basis and existing point of departure for further 
action in pursuit of other ends. Thus action contributes to the 
process of self-organization by actually incorporating new objects 
into the unity of self-consciousness. The effect of such achieve- 
ment on the state of the self is reflected in the third factor neces- 
sary to the work of volition, feeling. Feeling is the power of 
appreciating the degree of unity realized by the conscious self. 
When through thought an object is conceived as an end of 
action, this end, because ideal, conflicts with the actual condi- 
tion of the self and destroys its unity by introducing into it 
unreconciled opposition. The strain and tension which results 
is reflected in unpleasant feeling. When, on the other hand, 
through action this tension and opposition are overcome, and 
the ideal object is given a place in the expanding unity of personal 


life, the restoration and enrichment of the unity of the self 
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which results is, in its turn, reflected in pleasant feeling. Thus, 
through the codperation of thought, action, and feeling, the 
boundaries of personality are extended, and its content enlarged, 
by the acquisition of a greater number of objects, and the in- 
corporation of an increasing variety of interests. 

While all voluntary acts that attain their end perform a work 
of organization, since they extend the unity of self-conscious life 
by introducing into it new objects, the degree to which an act 
of will promotes self-organization is determined by the compre- 
hensiveness of its end, and this, in its turn, depends upon the 
number of other objects it makes possible of realization, the 


variety of additional activities for which it paves the way. Now, 





which ends are thus most comprehensive—which is, in fact, the 
most comprehensive of all—cannot be discovered by any analysis 
of volition, or deduced from the results of such analysis; it can 
be learned only from experience. We must accept as the 
ultimate reality, not simply the power of will, 7. e., the capacity 
of self-organization, but also the actual conditions under which 
it operates. 

We may notice in passing that the light which our analysis 
throws upon the character and office of thought in personal 
development justifies us in adopting practical success as the 
criterion of truth. Thought derives its character from the part 
it plays in the process of self-organization. It owes its ideality 
to the fact that it freely projects the unity of the self in opposition 
to conditions actually existent and proposes that this expanded 
unity be realized through action; its objectivity to the fact that 
in its ideation it observes the facts and relations previously 
realized by conduct. Since, moreover, thought exists only as a 
factor in volition and ideas are primarily ends of action, the test 
of their truth is the conduct which seeks to realize them, thus 
incorporating them within the real world of the agent. 

We are now prepared to study somewhat more in detail the 
three specific activities through which the fundamental power of 
volition gains expression—thought, action, and feeling. The 
fact that demands recognition next in the sequence of our 
argument is that each of these partial activities, itself a function 
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of will, becomes in the course of personal development a special- 
ized form of the original and underlying activity, having its own 
characteristic ideal which is only a special expression of the one 
generic end of all voluntary action—progressive self-organization. 
We shall now consider these three activities with a view to dis- 
tinguishing the particular expression given in each to the supreme 
end of human conduct. 

I. Intellectual.—The work of thought is to represent all objects 
that are possible of realization as ends of action. Since the will 
which is the source of successive acts remains the same, these ideal 
objects must preserve fixed connections if they are to remain 
possible of realization. Hence thought is not content to leave 
its objects in the connections in which they first appear in 
experience, but is ever seeking to relate them in more intimate 
and less changeable ways. The aim of intellectual activity is to 
formulate in idea such a system of objects as shall fulfill all the 
needs and respond to all the activities of intelligent personality. 
This end, of an ideal system completely self-consistent and 
coherent throughout, although only partly realized, nevertheless 
exercises a controlling influence over all our thinking. We tend 
to reject as false all ideas that do not conform to, or fit in with, 
that objective order which we have thus far constructed by 
working over and systematizing in thought the facts of our 
experience. Contrariwise, we are inclined to accept as true all 
beliefs that are consistent with, or serve to extend the accepted 
order of ideas, thus complying with the conditions of an organized 
experience. 

II. Technical.—Action is the power of utilizing actual condi- 
tions and converting them into means for the accomplishment of 
ends. Since the adjective ‘practical’ is properly applied to all 
voluntary activity, including that of thought and emotion as 
well as of action (in the narrow sense, as the word is here used), 
it will prevent confusion to call the activity under present con- 
sideration technical. The conditions with which our technical 
capacity must cope are given as actual facts; as such they are 
immediately experienced in their manifold and intricate connec- 


tions. Among the varied connections that continually present 
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themselves, the work of action is to seize upon, and follow up, the 
one that promises most speedily to bring about the intended 
agreement between existing conditions and ideal end. When 
through effort of attention and contrivance, a path is blazed out 
which leads speedily and certainly to the realization of an idea, 
the power of action has fulfilled its office; for it has placed at the 
disposal of the agent an instrument of self-expansion. As the 
servant of volition, action has for its aim the complete mastery 
by our common intelligence of the objects and forces of the 
environment through the employment of the most efficient and 
economical instruments in the physical, vital, and social spheres. 
These instruments take the form of machines and mechanical 
processes, methods and policies, remedies and treatments, 
customs, manners, and institutions. In conformity with its aim, 
our technical activity rejects all instruments, inventions, and 
adaptations, except the most efficient and economical—that is, 
those that guide us most speedily and expeditiously into the 
presence of the desired object. 

III. Asthetic. 


agent himself of the pursuit and achievement of ends. When 





-Feeling reflects the effect upon the conscious 


an object which has been selected for pursuit as an end is realized 
through action, the reéstablishment of personal unity which 
results is appreciated in the pleasure of successful attainment. 
As conduct is organized through the achievement of more and 
more comprehensive ends the accompanying pleasures become 
more varied and harmonious, their harmony and consonance 
reflecting the proportionate expression provided for different 
interests in the inclusive ideal. Such appreciation of its own 
inner unity may itself be sought as an end by the conscious self, 
and is explicitly made such in esthetic activity. The esthetic 
or emotional capacity therefore aims immediately to realize the 
unity of personal life through feeling. To this end it seeks to 
induce such activities of perception and adjustment as serve by 
their harmonious interplay to renew in the self the pleasant sense 
of agreement and concord among the constituent parts. 

An objection must now be considered which, if not removed, 
will gather force as we proceed. Are not the three activities 
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which we have distinguished—intellectual, technical, and esthetic 
—all expressions of will? Must not each in consequence include, 
on its own account, the three moments of thought, action, and 
feeling? If we grant this, the situation becomes confused and 
perplexing. What relation exists between one of these activities 
taken in the inclusive sense (e. g., action understood as one of 
the three distinct and codérdinate expressions of volition and 
hence embracing thought, technique, and feeling) and the same 
activity understood in the narrower and more exclusive sense 
(action, that is, as one of the three moments of intellectual or 
esthetic activity)? Inthe face of such complication the value of 
the threefold division of voluntary activity, upon which the 
present argument is based, appears exceedingly doubtful. Con- 
sider in particular the case of our intellectual activity. As a 
mode of volition it must contain the moment of action as well as 
those of thought and feeling. If we adhere to the definition of 
action previously adopted, we shall understand by it the adapta- 
tion of actual conditions, the use of existing agencies, as means or 
instruments to lead us to desired results. Apparently then we 
must introduce into the sphere of thought something resembling 
experiment, involving an appeal through action to existing facts. 
But if we do this we seem to break down the boundaries between 
the fields assigned to the three activities, including within the 
intellectual what we have previously restricted to the technical and 
zsthetic spheres. Or, suppose, in order to avoid this difficulty, 
that we broaden our definition of action, permitting it to signify 
not the employment of actual instruments only, but of any means 
whatsoever, ideal as well as actual, in the attainment of an end. 
Then we shall mean by action, when it appears as a factor in 
intellectual activity, something different from the action we 
distinguish from intellectual activity in general. In the first 
case it signifies the adaptation of ideas, in the second the adapta- 
tion of existing things. But this solution is also fraught with 
difficulties; it implies the possibility of proceeding with the dis- 
covery of truth through the organization of ideas, and in inde- 
pendence of experiment or objective verification. It also suggests 
the existence of a theoretical sphere, independent and self- 
sufficient, in separation from the sphere of practice. 
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As threatening as these difficulties appear to be, a little further 
reflection serves to dispel them. It is true that the three factors 
of thought, action, and feeling, appear in each of the main 
activities in question. But in each case they differ in relative 
prominence; and it is this, the special manner in which these 
three constituent factors combine, that is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the activity—intellectual, technical, or esthetic. 
Take the intellectual activity as an instance. The aim of this 
activity is to assimilate new experiences by fitting them into 
the organized system of ideas. This assimilation is effected 
through the instrumentality of certain ideas or principles selected 
for this use, which are analyzed and recombined in such a way 
as to provide place for the experience whose explanation is 
sought. Now these mediating ideas are actually-existing instru- 
ments in the sense that they have been previously verified in 
conduct and hence stand as facts. Action is present therefore 
in the employment of instruments which possess independent 
actuality, inasmuch as they are not entirely in the control of the 
agent but have their order and connection fixed by past experi- 
ence. But it is action of a secondary and derivative sort—not 
action in its original and primary form in which we utilize objects 
and agencies at first hand, as not represented but immediately 
experienced. The business of intellect is to ideate, its concern 
is with the organization of ideas, although some of these ideas, 
being verified, stand as facts and serve as actual instruments. 

The case is of course reversed when we turn to technical 
activity, or action proper. Here the aim is to effect such adjust- 
ment of actual objects and agencies as will contribute to the order 
and completeness of human life. Into this activity thought 
enters, and feeling as well. But here thought plays a secondary 
and subordinate part. The action is intelligently planned; the 
end is imagined, and the course of action anticipated in idea. 
Thought in this case, however, is mainly engaged with imagining 
what the prospective experience will be, 7. e., what different sets 
of conditions, what various sequences of events, may be expected 
to produce the desired result. (So works the thought of the 
inventor or politician.) But while the steps in action are in a 
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measure foreseen, the foresight is never complete or certain 
enough to pre-determine the actual experience. Here we must 
be willing to venture, to act on faith; for it is the objects and 
agencies immediately experienced which lead, and determine the 
result. The interest of action, to repeat, is with the adaptation 
of actual conditions and agencies, and not with the articulation 
of ideas, although thought and imagination exert a large influence 
upon the course of action. 

The zsthetic activity seeks to further self-organization through 
the experience of objects which increase the harmony felt among 
the contents of personal consciousness. Here too all three 
factors are present, thought and action as well as feeling. But 
in this case it is the turn of feeling, relegated to a subordinate 
place in intellectual and technical spheres, to give character to 
the whole. Feeling is certainly present in thought and action; 
but it plays a comparatively unimportant part in each. In 
thought it results from a conscious recognition of failure or 
success in solving the problem; in action it is consequent upon 
the ease or difficulty of transition from one step to another. 
In the esthetic activity, however, the case is reversed; feeling 
comes to the fore, thought and action retreat to the background. 
To be sure, thought enters into the esthetic experience: objects 
must be apperceived to be appreciated. But, in this case, the 
cognitive relations, the interpretative ideas, mediate no new 
knowledge directly; they serve to extend the range of feeling, to 
spread it over a wider and more varied field. Action also has 
a part in the esthetic activity; adjustment of actual conditions, 
particularly as they pertain to perception and bodily attitude, is 
requisite. Yet the action is such as leads to no definite result 
other than the accentuation or modulation of feeling. 

We are now in a position to draw a conclusion of far-reaching 
importance in its bearing upon the problem of the criterion of 
truth. Each of the three ends sought by volition, in the co- 
ordinate fields of thought, action, and feeling, is, in the measure 
of its attainment, a gauge of the success of the activity which 
promotes it, and constitutes, within its own field, a criterion of 


truth. For thought, as belief or hypothesis, enters into each of 
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these activities. In each the aim of thinking is the same—the 
extension of the unity of personal life—although it appears in 
different forms, as the system of ideas, the sequence of actions, 
the fusion of feelings. All three activities realize this common 
end through the adaptation of existing conditions, only this 
element of independent existence appears in the one as established 
fact, in another as actual event, in a third as subjective condition. 
It is plain that the truth, the validity, of the guiding hypothesis 
will in each case be determined by the service which it renders 
in realizing the controlling aim, under the given conditions. We 
have therefore three criteria by which our beliefs may be tested, 
intellectual consistency, technical efficiency, and emotional harmony, 
each of which is an indication of the bearing of a belief upon the 
work of self-organization in a special province of personal life. 

1. Intellectual Consistency.—When a belief concerns an object 
or subject-matter that has direct and definite relation to what 
we already know, it may be judged true or false according as it 
agrees with, or contradicts, this previous knowledge. The past 
experience of the race, worked over by our organizing intelligence, 
has yielded certain fundamental principles whose attested uni- 
versality expresses the teleological unity for which the human 
will is ever seeking. Beliefs that are inconsistent with these 
principles are at once rejected as false, e. g., those that contra- 
dict the laws of natural causation, as reports of miracles, wonders, 
etc., and those which violate the laws of mechanics, as belief in 
the possibility of perpetual motion, the levitation of bodies, etc. 
Besides the system of ideas with its fundamental principles and 
conceptual framework which is imparted to him through the 
channels of social heredity, the human individual acquires in the 
course of his experience a stock of ideas which exerts a controlling 
influence over his beliefs. Particularly in the field of his own 
trade or profession, does the individual test the ideas that are 
brought to his attention by their conformity with the facts of his 
own experience, as these have been systematized in the course 
of reflection. Indeed, when we consult an expert in any line 
we do not expect that he will take our case as material for experi- 
ment or seize the opportunity it offers to put his untried theories 
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to the test of action, but that out of his encyclopedic knowledge 
and large experience, he will be able at once to discover the truth 
about it. 

2. Technical Efficiency—When a belief concerns an object 
that is, or may be made, an end of immediate action, or a means 
to some end, in the conduct of life, its truth is tested by its 
efficiency in guiding us to the desired end. Since, in this field 
the adjustments sought are of natural forces to human needs, or 
of individual interests to social welfare, the efficiency in question 
may be of a mechanical or biological, or of a social or psycho- 
logical character. This is of course the practical in the narrower 
sense or, as we have preferred to call it, the technical criterion of 
truth, to which the pragmatists in recent years have directed 
our attention, and there can be no doubt of its importance. It 
is a test constantly applied to our ideas in everyday life. The 
belief that the 7:12 train will get me in town early enough for 
the theater is tested by its efficiency, when acted upon, of 
bringing the desired result. So it is with countless other beliefs 
that concern the objects of our environment, natural and social,— 
that it is beneficial to sleep out-doors the year round, that public 
morality would be improved by opening the school-buildings for 
dancing and games in the evenings, that drunkenness would be 
lessened by the municipal ownership of saloons, etc. 

3. Emotional Harmony.—The truth of an idea may be further 
tested by its ability to arouse a certain kind of pleasant feeling 
—feeling that may be described as a harmony of pleasures or the 
pleasure of harmony. It is a feeling which resembles the pleasure 
that accompanies the realization of an object as end, with the 
increased organization and strengthened unity of personal con- 
sciousness which results from such attainment. The relation is 
closer than that of mere resemblance, however; as the feeling in 
question undoubtedly owes its existence to the fact that the unity 
and coherence among the elements of conscious personality are 
augmented by the belief which arouses it, although just how we 
are unable to detect or describe. There is also a kinship between 
this feeling and the feeling of disinterested pleasure which char- 


acterizes the wsthetic experience and arises when an object !s 
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capable of putting the perceptual and intellectual faculties in 
such free and harmonious play as to induce the pleasure of actual 
appropriation and intimate union. Now when a belief cannot be 
verified by its consistency with previous knowledge or attested 
by its efficiency in action, its power of imparting an added 
harmony and thus communicating a new significance to the con- 
tents of consciousness, even though this harmonizing effect be 
rather felt as a pervasive influence than clearly detected here or 
there, should be taken as an indication of its truth. In actual 
fact many beliefs are accepted mainly on this ground. Take for 
example the belief that a tie of spiritual kinship exists among all 
men (the brotherhood of man) or that personal life and develop- 
ment will continue after natural death (the immortality of the 
soul)—neither of these beliefs can be guaranteed by knowledge we 
already have, nor verified by any experiment we can at present 
perform, yet they are widely accepted as true chiefly, it would 
appear, because of the increased harmony and coherence which 
we feel they impart to our lives and conduct. 

Nor is this criterion limited in its influence to popular thought; 
it plays a part in scientific inquiry as well. When a scientist has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of his subject, as the result of 
years of study and experiment, he has come to think in terms of 
his field. Hence when a belief or hypothesis harmonizes with 
such established ways of thinking, he is disposed to accept it as 
true. The significant thing, of course, is that the agreement is 
not one discovered by reflection; it is rather signalized by feeling 
and comes in the guise of immediate intuition. The quality 
which an hypothesis may have of agreeing with the psychic 
activities of the expert in the field to which it applies, is made 
much of by authorities on scientific method like Poincaré, who 
frequently refers to the simplicity, the elegance, the fitness, of 
a theory as an indication of its truth.’ 

Cf. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis (trans. by Halsted), pp. 94-95 and pp. 
105-113. In answer to the question whether the procedure of science in generalizing 
upon empirical data is legitimate, he says (p. 94) that if this power were denied to 
science ‘‘it would have no value for us, since it could give no satisfaction to our 


craving for order and harmony and since it would be at the same time incapable 


of foreseeing.”’ 
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At this point we are bound to inquire, what is the relation of 
these criteria to one another? Do we not suffer from an em- 
barrassment of riches in having three criteria of truth and falsity 
at our disposal instead of one? Has each one its peculiar proy- 
ince, its application being required by the special character of 
the belief under scrutiny? Or may any one of the three be used 
at pleasure, each being by itself a conclusive test? Or must a 
belief be tested by all three criteria taken together in order to 
be verified completely? Here are three possibilities, and every 
one of them receives a measure of fulfillment in the verification 
of our ideas.! 

A. There are certain conditions which make one criterion and 
it alone applicable as a test of truth. 

The body of established truth which exists at any period of 
human development is the result of the action of previous genera- 
tions in realizing objects and satisfying the demand of volition 
for continued self-realization. If a belief has been verified in 
the past experience of the race and thus given objectivity, this 
fact is indicated by its consistency or coherence with the system 
of recognized truth. When such coherence exists, common-sense 
and economy of effort demand that we accept it as proof of the 
truthfulness of the idea, instead of attempting ourselves to verify 
it by action. On this basis, we are constantly accepting as true, 
ideas with reference to which we have neither the time to act, 
nor the facilities to experiment. When I read that animals on 
Mars, if there be such creatures on that planet, must have more 
lithe and graceful bodies than they do on the earth because the pull 
of gravity is less there than here and, consequently, less massive 
muscles must be developed for purposes of self-support, I accept 
the assertion as true because it agrees with what I know of the 
principles of mechanics and physiology. Contrariwise, we must 

! Dr. Cooley, in his Principles of Science (Holt, 1912), distinguishes four criteria 
of truth: (1) agreement with established facts; (2) exclusive agreement with fact 
(together these two seem identical with ‘intellectual consistency’ as given above); 
(3) experimental verification, the pragmatic test; and (4) immediate or intuitive 
certainty, due to the direct response, either of approval or of disapproval, which 


the mind makes to a new idea, according as it agrees or disagrees with the kind of 


psychic movement to which it has become accustomed (p. 73). He admits that 


the authority of the criterion last named has frequently been impeached. 
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as a rule reject as false all beliefs and reports that are inconsistent 
with, that contradict, our organized experience. When a report 
is circulated reflecting upon the honesty of a man whose probity 
and rectitude have been established in my belief by years of 
acquaintance and intercourse with him, I am justified in at once 
rejecting the report as false. 

In the second class of instances, however, the belief concerns 
a matter that is practically new in human experience, having 
never stood the test of conduct. In such case previous knowledge 
throws no light, and consistency as a criterion is useless. We 
must then resort to action and experiment, testing the idea in 
question by its efficiency in leading us to the realization of desired 
ends. How else shall we test the truth of such beliefs as that 
‘the initiative and referendum will secure an expression in law 
of the general will,’ or that ‘the practice of eugenics will result in 
social improvement,’ except by putting them in practice, and 
then observing whether they contribute to economic and social 
organization. 

Finally, when it is impossible to test an idea either by past 
experience or future action, we seem justified, within certain 
limits, in accepting the verdict of present feeling, provided this is 
persistent and unmistakable. At least this is what men always 
have done and, if it is a mistake, it will prove one hard to correct. 
In the two instances cited, the ideas of human brotherhood and 
of personal immortality, both of which are widespread and firmly 
held in human thought, the grounds of belief are chiefly emo- 
tional, consist in fact in the added harmony these beliefs are felt 
to impart to the contents of personal experience.' The appeal 
which classic literature makes to us is largely of this character. 
We accept the situation and characters of the great epic, drama, 
or novel, as real, as truthful, mainly because we feel that they 
fit in with, and assimilate themselves to, what is most funda- 
mental in our experience, what is most imperative in our conduct. 


1 It is interesting to note that the use of feeling as a ground of belief often precedes 
rather than follows other methods of attempted verification. On the strength of 
the feeling that it arouses, a belief like that in human brotherhood is accepted as 
true, is adopted as an end of action, and, finally, as a consequence of its realization, 
may be incorporated as a fact in the accepted body of knowledge. 
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The author first feels the reality of his own conceptions and then 
through his art, makes it possible for us, by sympathetic imita- 
tion, to share his experience and feel its truthfulness. It is this 
emotional criterion, principally, that makes Hamlet, Tito, and 
Pecksniff, seem truer to human nature than many existing 
persons. 

B. In the case of many ideas, the intellectual, technical, or 
emotional criterion may be applied at will, and particularly as 
far as the first two are concerned, with equal advantage. When 
confronted with an object or situation which I do not understand 
it is often a mere matter of personal choice whether I ‘think it 
out’ or investigate it through action and experiment. Hearing 
a noise upstairs I wonder if it is the window rattling. I may 
settle the question entirely by thought, remembering that a west 
window was open, that a few hours ago I saw signs of the wind 
changing from southeast to west, and that the door open in the 
hall would create a draught sufficient to rattle the window. Or 
I might regard it as the simpler thing to ascend the stairs, close 
the window I found open, and then see if the noise ceased. Such 
cases are too numerous and familiar to require further illustration, 

C. When, for example, a social or political institution which 
has had a large influence on man’s development, plays a leading 
part in his existing civilization, and promises to affect momen- 
tously his future progress, is the subject-matter of thought, the 
range and importance of the subject may render advisable the 
use of all three criteria. Thus beliefs which relate to popular 
government, to marriage and the family, to the judicial system, 
may require verification by all three methods before they are 
accepted as true. Most of all is it necessary that beliefs which 
concern Universal Reality, metaphysical theories that is, should 
be subjected to all three tests before they are even tentatively 
accepted as true. To deserve our credence a philosophy should be 
consistent with the facts of experience as these are systematically 
recorded in the different sciences, useful as an instrument of adjust- 
ment in the economic and social spheres,and harmonizing in ts 


emotional effects. 
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It is noteworthy that our study of the implications of ‘ practical 
success,’ as the criterion of truth has led us to conclusions that 
resemble in a general way those of Kant. There is agreement 
upon this fundamental point—that as legitimate grounds of 
belief we must admit, in addition to the requirements of intellec- 
tual consistency in the organization of the data of experience, the 
demands of the life of action, and the capacity of certain ideas 
always to arouse pleasant feeling. The absolute separation of 
these three spheres which Kant maintains, and particularly his 
dualism between the theoretical and the practical reason, we 
have endeavored to avoid by treating the three capacities of 
thought, action and feeling, as subordinate expressions of the 
basal activity of will, understood as an agency of self-organization. 
Consequently, we have been led to interpret action not as the 
equivalent of conduct or practice (which of course includes both 
intellect and emotion), but in the narrower sense as the technical 
capacity, the ability to adapt means to the realization of ends. 
Now if the question be asked whether our conclusions compel us to 
agree with Kant in holding that only mechanical formulations of 
the objective world can be justified on intellectual grounds, while 
we must look to the spheres of action and of feeling to justify our 
beliefs in the existence of freedom and purpose in the world, our 
answer must be partly mo and partly yes. Certainly such a 
voluntarism as has been developed in the foregoing paragraphs, 
which understands ‘ will’ not as a blind striving or an unillumined 
life-force, but as the power of intelligent self-organization, 
affords no sufficient reason for doubting the ability of thought to 
express real development or reach a teleological view of the 
world. Indeed the goal of thought, the complete organization 
of ideas, will be reached only when all existing objects are seen 
to be instrumental to the life of self-conscious personality. And 
since the ideas to which thought attributes objectivity, and which 
as facts it must endeavor to correlate, are those which have 

1 According to Kant the recognition of the purposiveness in objects always 
excites in us pleasure, which is due to harmony between the nature of objects as 


conceived and our own cognitive faculties. Cf. Kritik of Judgment, translated by 
Bernard, Introduction, § vi. 
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been realized as ends in conduct, there is nothing to hinder tele- 
ology from acquiring intellectual validity, provided that in- 
telligence is able to adapt all existing objects to the promotion 
of personal life. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the only beliefs which do possess intellectual validity are 
those which have proved to be means to self-organization, along 
with their implications, as these have been revealed by the work 
of thought. Now the ideas that have secured fullest verification 
in conduct are undoubtedly those of the natural sciences. The 
mechanical view of the world, with the principles and categories 
involved, has been proved valid by the control it has given us 
over the forces of nature, in the conservation and furtherance of 
our physical well-being. The ends of our social and religious life, 
those of universal human understanding, coéperation, and 
sympathy, have in contrast to this, been much less completely 
attained, and the beliefs which promise to be instrumental in 
their realization, such as those in the permanence and freedom 
of personality, have received much less convincing verification. 
In fact, these principles can scarcely claim validity on purely 
intellectual grounds as yet, they must at present be regarded as 
postulates, which are justified on pragmatic and emotional 


grounds. 
HENRY W. WRIGHT. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE VALUE-JUDGMENT. 


I. 

discussions of the value-concept it is usually recognized 
that a value must in some sense involve a subject of emo- 
tional consciousness. This is true where, with writers such as 
Urban, it is held that the subject in question is an individual or 
perhaps a social subject, and also where, with writers such as 
Miinsterberg, it is held that it is an over-individual or absolute 
subject. There are indeed exceptions, as in the well-known 
view of Moore and Russell and in the one similar to it recently 
presented by Meinong.' The values of objects, it is main- 
tained, are or subsist, just as squareness subsists, and an emo- 
tional subject is in no way necessary tothem. It may, however, 
be said, I think, that the natural presumption is against such 
views of value, and that we shall not be proceeding arbitrarily if, 
without examining them further, we turn at once to the first 
view and undertake to develop its consequences. We shall then 
assume that every value involves, in some sense, an emotional 
subject, and shall aim to develop some of the consequences of this 
idea which have to do with the problem of the value-judgment. 
It is, however, not clear without further question how the 
statement that value ‘involves’ an emotional subject is to be 
understood. We here understand it to mean that every value 
is related to some emotional subject. The relation is that ex- 
pressed by saying that a value is for a subject or is valid for the 
subject. A value may be related to an emotional subject, and a 
value so related may be or subsist; but we deny that a value, 
i. e., a value unrelated to a subject, can ever subsist. A value 
may and indeed must be related to an emotional subject in the 
sense of being valid for the subject, but it cannot have subsistence. 
This is what the statement that every value involves an emotional 

subject is here understood to mean. 
1“ Fiir die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismus in der allgemeinen Wert- 


theorie,"" Logos, Vol. III, pp. 1-14. 
623 
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But this is to be carefully distinguished from such a formula- 
tion as that' which says that “‘every value is a value for a sub- 
ject."" To say that every value is “‘a value for a subject’’ means 
that every value is something which contains, among other 
things, a relation to a subject. In the case of every value, there 
would then have to be something which was related to the sub- 
ject, something which had to the subject the relation of ‘being 
for.’ What is it that is so related to the subject? It could not 
be ‘a value,’ since every value is supposed to be a complex 
thing which requires precisely the element we are seeking before 
its own structure is completed. In fact, however, it is the value 
and nothing else which is for or valid for the subject; and we 
must then recognize in this formulation an incorrect statement 
of value’s subjectivity. 

It remains to note the difference of the idea that value is 
always related to some emotional subject from the not infrequent 
assertion? that value is a relation—perhaps that of desire— 
between such an emotional subject and an object. If value is 
said to be a relation between subject and object, it must be 
supposed to subsist. We held, however, that value does not sub- 
sist, and that the only thing which could be thought to subsist is 
value related to a subject, or value for a subject. The most 
that is consistent with our view is, then, that what is defined by 
a relation between subject and object is value for some subject— 
for the subject, of course, to which the object is emotionally 
related. The difference of the usual assertion from our own view, 
and the obvious error of it, lies in supposing that value, or an 
object’s value, rather than an object’s value for a subject, could 
be said to be a relation between a subject and the object. But 
while granting that value for a subject may be a relation between 
the value-object and the subject, we do not here mean to be 
responsible for any ‘definition’ of this relation. 

The general view of the nature of value from which we take 
our departure is, therefore, not that every value is a value for a 

1 Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen sur Werttheorie, 1894, p. 27- 


2Cf., for example, Ehrenfels, System der Weritheorie, Vol. I, p. 65; Reischle, 
Werturteile und Glaubensurteile, p. 42; Berguer, La notion de valeur, p. 44. 
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subject or that every value is something which contains a relation 
to a subject, nor that every value is a relation between a subject 
and an object, but that every value is related to a subject in the 
sense of being emotionally valid for it. With this statement in 
mind, we shall now turn to the problem of the value-judgment. 


II. 


It is said that the judgment of value differs fundamentally 
from all other subject-predicate judgments in that it does not 
add to our knowledge of the thing about which is judged;' that 
the so-called value-judgment is really not a thought or judgment 
at all;? that it is never a purely ‘theoretical’ judgment;* that 
it differs from what is termed a ‘factual’ judgment,‘ etc. 
There is a more or less vague impression that judgments of value 
escape in some way the opposition of unconditioned truth and 
falsity. We shall insist, in what follows,5 that the value- 
judgment occupies indeed a unique position, that it needs to be 
distinguished from certain other forms of judgment. We shall, 
however, try to make it clear that the distinction in question is 
often drawn at the wrong point, and in particular that it is 
drawn at the wrong point by those who distinguish judgments of 
value from ‘truth judgments’ or from theoretical and factual 
judgments. In the first place, we shall note three fundamental 
misconceptions of the value-judgment, two of which result 
directly in wrong ideas regarding the value-judgment’s truth- 
character. 

(a) The form known in grammar as an imperative is perhaps 
always expressive directly or indirectly of a state of valuation. 
As an expression of a valuative state an imperative resembles 
closely a value-judgment. An imperative, however, is not a 
thing which claims belief, but something which aims to determine 
practically the will addressed. It is not a judgment, and it does 
not fall within the opposition of truth and falsity. But the close 


1 Windelband, Préludien, 3d ed., p. 53. 

2 Croce, ‘‘ Ueber die sogenannten Werturteile,"’ Logos, Vol. I, p. 73. 
* Riehl, Philosophie der Gegenwart, 3d ed., p. 183. 

‘Urban, Valuation, pp. 387, 390, 421. 


5 Infra, p. 637 
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connection of the imperative and the value-judgment, together 
with the fact that the imperative is neither true nor false, has 
doubtless led in some cases to an erroneous idea regarding the 
truth-character of the value-judgment. Where the imperative, 
or any other non-assertory form expressive of valuation, is 
inadvertently conceived to be a value-judgment, it is natural to 
draw the conclusion that the ‘value-judgment’ may have the 
unique property of being neither true nor untrue. 

(6) If we turn from linguistic expression to subjective process, 
we find that the same erroneous idea results easily from a con- 
fusion of the judgment of value with what we have called valua- 
tion. The latter is some sort of emotional attitude of a subject, 
some process of will or feeling, directed toward an object. A 
judgment of value, on the other hand, is a thought about an 
object, a thought in which value for some subject is attributed 
to the object, or predicated of it. One might, of course, so define 
valuation as to make it include necessarily a judgment about 
the value-object. There is, however, need of a designation for 
affective-volitional dealings with a value-object which may occur 
where judgment in this sense about the object is not present, 
and which in case judgment is present are none the less different 
from it; and it is customary to take ‘valuation’ to be this 
designation.' As thus understood, valuation is a process of 
emotion; and for that reason it does not have the truth and 
falsity of judgment. But, as has been observed by Perry,’ the 
fact that the emotional process of valuation is exempt from the 
opposition of truth and falsity has doubtless in some cases been 
responsible for the idea that it is the ‘value-judgment’ which 
enjoys this exemption. 

(c) It is to be noted finally that the judgment in which the fact 
of a valuation is affirmed (e. g., ‘S desires O,’ ‘S values O’), 
though of course qualified with reference to truth, is not itself a 
value-judgment. It is not a value-judgment, unless we assume 
a particular value-definition. If we assume that ‘valuable’ 

1 Such is the use of terms in Urban’s excellent book, Valuation. Cf. pp. 35-48. 

2 “ The Question of Moral Obligation,"’ International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX1, 
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means just ‘valued,’ then the judgment, ‘O is valued by S,’ is a 
value-judgment. But there is, I think, every reason to deny this 
definition of ‘valuable,’ inasmuch as things may be wrongly as 
well as rightly valued. By value’s being related to a subject in 
the sense of being valid for it we mean something other than the 
mere fact of being felt as valid by the subject, or the mere fact 
of value-experience (Werterlebnis). And if we deny the above 
definition of ‘valuable,’ then the assertion of the fact of valuation 
or of value-experience is not a value-judgment, or a judgment 
in which value for a subject is truly predicated. 


IIl. 

We have spoken of value being related to a subject, and of 
value related to a subject being predicated in the value-judgment. 
It is now necessary to consider the ‘extension’ of the value in- 
cluded in the judgment, and to distinguish between a judgment 
in which value for an individual subject is predicated, and one in 
which value for subjects universally is predicated. In the former 
sort of judgment, the judging subject attributes to an object a 
value uniquely related to his own affection and volition—or, 
perhaps, to that of another individual. The judgment is thought 
with what may be called an individual coefficient. But, as is well 
known, judgments of value sometimes omit this or any similar 
coefficient, and the intention then is to attribute to objects what 
seems to be a value simpliciter. I take this to be characteristic 
of judgment in the spheres of esthetic and ethical valuation 
(neglecting for the present the case of ‘logical’ valuation); 
though, of course, the degree in which such judgment is justified 
must be admitted to constitute a problem. In these spheres it 
is said that objects are beautiful, or ugly, or indifferent, that they 
are ethically good, or bad, or indifferent, etc. Objects are said 
to have value or to be valuable. There is in such judgments no 
reference to an individual subject, or to any group of subjects. 
It is judgments of this sort which we here interpret as predicating 
(under favorable circumstances) a value valid for subjects uni- 
versally. That any values are universally valid, it lies beyond 
our present interest to demonstrate or even assert. We insist, 
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merely, that the notion of a value valid universally, or for sub- 
jects as a species, or, if you please, for ‘etn wertendes Bewusstsein 
tiberhaupt,’ is the only means by which to conceive of the value 
‘simpliciter,’ or ‘absolute’ value which we appear in certain 
cases to predicate. The absoluteness of a value cannot mean 
lack of relation to subjects, as this contradicts the notion of value, 
but can mean only universal validity, or validity necessarily 
for all subjects. 

It would be possible, of course, to distinguish judgments in 
which values of intermediate grades of validity, which might 
be termed collective and general values, are involved. The dis- 
tinction of individual and universal values serves however to 
bring to light the material of direct interest to us; and it is 
especially values of the former kind, and the corresponding 
judgments, to which we now wish to turn attention. 

What was said about absoluteness of value does not apply to 
objectivity of value. A value which is real or objective is not on 
that account universal (absolute). And by the statement that 
a value is real or objective we here mean, not that it has some sort 
of being, but that it is really and genuinely valid. The value of 
an object may be real and objective, or genuinely valid, for an 
individual subject, though the value of the object is not universal. 
It will illustrate this fact if we refer to a certain aspect of moral 
life. We assume, indeed, that the characteristic moral value is 
not of individual but rather of universal validity. The value of 
an instance of conduct, considered as moral value, certainly 
could not be thought to be valid only for the agent or any par- 
ticular subject. But we wish to point out that the fact that the 
agent, rather than some one else, was the author of a given in- 
stance of conduct is a fact which may have a peculiar value 
(though not a strictly moral value) for this individual. It may 
have for the individual's feeling and will a value which is objective 
or genuinely valid and at the same time individual; unless our 
ideas of moral life are entirely chimerical. The idea that a 
person is responsible for his own conduct, in a way in which 
no one else is responsible for it, implies that values may be 
at once objective and individual. An individual’s own deeds 
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have for the feeling and will of the individual an objective value 
which they have for no other subject. And we may, I think, 
suppose that values at once objective and individual in their 
validity are not limited to the sphere of conduct, but that they 
are perhaps coextensive with the relations of individual ownership. 

It is not difficult to determine now the status of the correspond- 
ing judgment. In order for a judgment of value to contain value 
which is real and objective, and therefore to be a true judgment, 
the value in question need not be universal or absolute. Though 
the value is only individual in ‘extension,’ the corresponding 
judgment can be true; and if it is true, it will be true simply and 
absolutely. 

The truth of a judgment is sometimes spoken of as the judg- 
ment’s validity... If ‘validity’ and ‘truth’ are taken to be 
equivalent terms, we may say, in view of the foregoing, that 
although the validity of the value contained in a judgment be 
individual, the validity of the judgment will be absolute and 
universal. The validity of the value is, as we know, an emotional 
validity; but the validity of the judgment is not a validity for 
emotion, at least not in the same sense of emotion. In more 
respects than one the validity of the value contained in a value- 
judgment is then to be distinguished from the validity of the 
value-judgment. The aspect of extension concerns us directly, 
and as regards extension the one sort of validity is often indi- 
vidual at the same time that the other is universal. 

This discussion of individual values may be summed up as 
follows. The circumstance that the value contained in a judg- 
ment is individual, or is valid for an individual only, does not 
imply that the validity or truth of the judgment is in any way 
individual. To suppose that it did would be a serious error 
concerning the truth-character of the value-judgment.? On the 


' The use of ‘validity’ as the linguistic equivalent of ‘truth’ does not of course 
depend on the special doctrine which we state later concerning the object of 
judgment. Cf. p. 635. 

? Reischle, Werturteile und Glaubensurteile, p. 48, speaks of ‘‘ Klassen der Wert- 
urteile, nach ihrem Fortschritt zur Allgemeingiltigkeit geordnet."" Cohn’s All- 
gemeine Aesthelik, p. 11, has the statement: “‘Dritens wird fiir das Urteil eine 
bestimmte Art der Geltung in Anspruch genommen. Wenn ich sage: Das gefallt 
mir, so beschriinkt sich diese Geltung zunichst auf eine Person; wenn ich sage, 
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other hand, the circumstance that a judgment of value is true 
or valid simply does not imply that the value contained in the 
judgment is simply or absolutely, or is valid for subjects uni- 
versally. To suppose that it did would be an error, inasmuch 
as the value may well be individual (collective or general) in its 
validity.' 

IV. 

We have now to consider somewhat in detail the idea that a 
judgment of value is different in kind from what is called a 
judgment of ‘fact,’ and from what is called, in several senses, a 
‘theoretical’ judgment. The supposed difference of a value- 
judgment and a truth-judgment did not appear to us to present 
a discussable problem. We saw that there were certain things, 
themselves neither true nor untrue, which might be confused with 
the value-judgment; and we saw the way in which the confused 
idea might arise that a value-judgment is of individual truth or 
validity. But we did not discuss the question of whether a 
judgment of value has a truth-character. We take for granted 
that a thing which is neither true simply nor untrue is not a 
judgment, not even a ‘value-judgment.’ And, inasmuch as we 
take the truth-qualification of the value-judgment to be a matter 
of course, we in effect settle to a considerable extent the related 
questions of its factuality and theoreticality. There are, how- 
ever, several points as to ‘fact’ and ‘value,’ and the factual and 
theoretical character of the value-judgment, which merit careful 
attention. 

In the first place, and by way of an excursus, we shall notice 
from a certain angle the existential judgment. By an existential 
judgment we understand of course a judgment of the form, ‘A 
exists.” It iscommonly recognized that such a judgment presents 
a structure in some sense different from that of a judgment of 


diese Handlung ist sittlich gut, so erhebt das Urteil Anspruch auf allgemeine 
Zustimmung.” Cf. also Liidemann, Das Erkennen und die Werturteile, p. 21. 

1 Urban, Valuation, p. 385, speaks of “the judgment of value with its claim to 
objectivity, and therefore [?] its logical presupposition of a world of unconditioned 
values." As this occurs in the statement of a doctrine attributed to others there 
is nothing to criticize except the inference, which the author himself appears to draw 
or at least to approve. As we have seen, there is no logic whatever in the ‘there- 


fore.’ 
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the form, ‘A is B.” The value-judgment, as regards its structure, 
is obviously affiliated with the latter type of judgment. But the 
point of view from which we mean at present to consider the 
judgment of value and the existential judgment is not that of 
internal structure. We do not intend to compare them as regards 
‘factuality.’ We wish rather, in the interest of completeness, to 
notice briefly a question which is sometimes raised concerning 
the relation of ‘indifference’ between value-judgments and 
existential judgments. 

The issue here is whether judgments of value and of existence, 
both having one object as their topic of judgment, are in any 
way dependent on each other in respect of truth or validity. It 
amounts however to the same thing if we inquire simply (a) 
whether the existence of an object implies its value, and (6) 
whether its value implies its existence. The reference to judg- 
ment may then for the moment be neglected. 

Concerning the first question, it would seem to be true that 
(positive) value is not implied by existence. This would cer- 
tainly seem to be the case in so far as we understand value in 
the sense, say, of the esthetic or the ethical region. But it may 
be held that existence implies, or is, a value in the sense of a 
logical value.! It would at the same time be granted that the 
value of existence does not imply value of any other kind. 
Indeed, all degrees of negative value in the sense of other value- 
regions are obviously compatible with the (positive) value of 
existence. The latter circumstance might, I think, justify a 
doubt concerning the strict codrdination of the value of existence 
with value in the sense of the esthetic and ethical regions. 

In the second question we inquired whether the value of an 
object implies the object’s existence. It can perhaps not be 
denied that value, in some senses of the term, requires the ex- 
istence of the value-object. But does not value, in some cases, 
attach to non-existent objects, or more generally, to non-actual 
states of affairs? At any rate, a study of the valuing process 
makes it clear that volitional consciousness is a typical form of 
value-experience; and this must mean that non-existent objects, 


1 Miinsterberg, Philosophie der Werte, p. 86. 
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whether or not they have value, are often objects of valuative 
attitudes. It cannot be questionéd that they are valued, or are 
objects of valuation. And there is, I believe, nothing in the 
idea of value itself which necessarily requires the existence or 
actuality of the value-object. Let us consider an example. We 
frequently weigh or valuate (though perhaps not exactly in the 
sense above noticed) courses of future conduct, which as yet 
have no existence or actuality. They are decided on as being 
either right or wrong. Or a certain kind of conduct is defined 
by the law as right or wrong. These terms are plainly value- 
predicates. The conduct need not exist or need not be actual; 
but we regard it nevertheless as possessing certain value- 
determinations. This example is of course not supposed to 
illuminate the entire sphere of ideal value-objects. It shows, 
however, in as brief a way as possible that, in some cases at 
least, objects may in a very good sense have value without 
there being any implication of the objects’ existence.'' In terms 
of judgment, as we saw the judgment of existence concerning an 
object to be ‘indifferent’ to any value-judgment (in the strict 
sense) concerning it, so, in some cases, the judgment of value is 
indifferent to the existential judgment. 

Leaving now the judgment of existence, we shall fix our atten- 
tion on the subject-predicate type of judgment. We have to 
consider the ordinary judgment of the form ‘A is B’ and to 
compare the judgment of value with it on the score of factual and 
theoretical character. Our concern here is with the question of 
internal structure, and especially with the question of whether 
there is anything discoverable in the value-judgment which 
would really warrant our assigning it a place outside the region 
of the factual and theoretical. 

In considering this question we shall, in the first place, regard 
any sort of judgment from the standpoint of the object of judg- 
ment. We may define the object of judgment with sufficient 
precision as what is judged or asserted in a judgment. 


1 Where in this paragraph and in the two preceding ones objects are spoken of 
as ‘having’ value it is understood of course that they have it ‘for emotion.’ Cf. 


infra, p. 637. 
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It might now be held that what is judged is always a being. 
This is the general view of judgment which has been developed 
by Meinong. What is judged, it is maintained, may be the being 
of an object in the sense of existence or perhaps of subsistence 
(ein Seinsobjektiv), or it may, in the subject-predicate judgment, 
be an object’s being-so-and-so-determined (ein Soseinsobjektiv) .! 
The latter case is the one with which we are directly concerned. 
In the judgment of the form ‘A is B’ the ‘is,’ it is maintained, 
has a more than merely grammatical significance, and reaches 
down, as it were, into the genuine structure of the object of 
judgment. 

There are, as is well known, writers who take a fundamentally 
different view of the object of judgment, and who interpret it 
in terms of (theoretical) value. Let us state this general doctrine 
very briefly. The doctrine holds, to use the expressions just 
introduced, that what is judged in a judgment of the form ‘A is 
B’ is really not a being, not ‘the being-B of A,’ but a ‘belonging 
together’ of a certain material and a certain form or category.” 
This ‘belonging together’ is a value-determination of the ele- 
ments of the total object of judgment. Being is thus eliminated 
from the object of judgment and knowledge, and replaced by 
value and validity. 

On either theory the question of the supposed peculiarity of 
the value-judgment would remain. On either the view that the 
ordinary object of judgment, and in particular of subject- 
predicate judgment, is a being, or the view that it is a theoretical 
value-determination, we should still have to name a respect in 
which the judgment of value could differ fundamentally from 
other subject-predicate judgments. It might now be thought 
that the object of this judgment is the validity of a value or an 
axtological validity (as distinct from a theoretical validity), and 
that we here have the clue to a radical peculiarity of the value- 
judgment. We know, in a sense, what the object of the value- 
judgment is. It is ‘the value for some subject of an object;’ and 

1 Meinong, Ueber Annahmen, 2d ed., p. 72. Cf. also Husserl, Logische Unter- 


suchungen, Vol. II, p. 594. 
2 Rickert, “Zwei Wege der Erkentnisstheorie,” Kantstudien, Vol. V, p. 50. 
Lask, Lehre vom Urieil, pp. 31, 79. 
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this may be formulated as ‘the being valuable for the subject of 
the object.’ The latter is however equivalent to ‘the being for 
the subject of the object’s value.’ This may again be formulated 
as ‘the validity for the subject of the object’s value;’ and we 
thus seem to show that the object of the value-judgment is 
precisely an axiological validity. An object’s value validity 
would appear to be what is judged or asserted. And for the 
purposes of a grammatically oriented analysis this may indeed 
be granted to be one formulation at least of the sense or object of 
the value-judgment. But what does this mean when we regard 
it from the standpoint of current theories? By the theory which 
interprets judgment in terms of theoretical value it would be 
insisted that the axiological validity could, in reality, constitute 
but one part of the object of judgment. ‘An object’s value,’ and 
‘for a subject,’ would together represent the categorial material, 
and ‘axiological validity’ would represent over against this the 
form or category.' The validity would take its place as one 
element of what is judged; and the theoretical Zusammengehérig- 
keit of all the elements would constitute the total object of judg- 
ment. The general analysis of judgment makes it here inevitable 
to hold that the validity is in reality not the total object of 
judgment, and to treat it as a constituent thereof. As inter- 
preted by the ‘ontologic’ theory of judgment the situation would 
indeed be different. It might be admitted that a validity is the 
total object of judgment; but it would be held that ‘a value’s 
validity’ must, if we wish to lay bare the genuine principle of 
connection, be reduced to a ‘value’s being valid,’ and that then 
the being is obviously reintroduced. The notion that an axio- 
logical validity (or, for that matter, an object’s value for a sub- 
ject) is what is judged cannot, therefore, be supposed to offer 
either of the current theories of judgment any special difficulty. 
It does not require an interpretation in other terms than those 
of ‘being-so’ or ‘theoretical belonging-together’ respectively. 
A radical distinction between the judgment of value and other 
subject-predicate judgments appears thus far undiscoverable. 

‘Such at least is my application of Lask’s principles. See Lehre vom Urteil, 
p. Ost. 
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But the object of judgment may be considered from a different 
angle. We have yet to discuss the status of the total object of 
judgment with reference to being in the sense of subsistence (or 
with reference to theoretical validity). 

By an ‘ontologic’ theory it would be held that what is truly 
judged or asserted (e. g., a being-so) must itself in some definite 
way be or subsist. When we truly judge that ‘A is B,’ the 
correlate of the truth of the judgment, it would be held, is the 
fact that ‘A is B,’ or the subsistence of the state of affairs known 
as the being-B of A. And an ontologic theory need not admit 
what is judged in the case of the judgment of value to be in 
this regard peculiar. An object’s value for a subject may be 
supposed to have a being or subsistence which is essentially like 
the subsistence, for example, of the squareness of the object, 
or of the causality of the object. It may accordingly be held 
that if we judge or assert an object’s value for a subject, or for 
subjects universally, then, in so far as our judgment is true, this 
object’s value for the subject, or its value for subjects universally, 
has a being, subsistence or fact-character of the same kind as that 
had by the object of any other true judgment. Here, in respect 
of subsistence, as previously in respect of being-so, this type of 
theory need concede to the value-judgment no exceptional 
position. 

The general view represented by Rickert! and Lask denies 
precisely that the object of judgment (not the object about 
which is judged) ever has being or subsistence. The ‘belonging 
together’ which constitutes the direct object of judgment is not 
qualified with reference to being, but with reference to validity. 
It is held that what is truly judged is not, and does not subsist, 
but is theoretically valid. The matter of interest to us is, however, 
that what is truly judged in the case of the judgment of value 
must by this theory be supposed te be valid in exactly the same 
sense as what is judged in true judgments generally. This theory 
of the object of judgment defines ‘to be a fact’ as ‘to be a theoret- 
ically valid belonging-together;’ but at no point need it or can it 
countenance the setting up of a distinction between a value- 
judgment and a factual or theoretical judgment. 


' Rickert, op. cit., p. 185. 
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The structure of the judgment of value has now been con- 
sidered and compared with that of other subject-predicate 
judgments at some length. We left undecided the general 
question of whether truth should be held to be codrdinate with 
(a) a factual (0) being-so, or with (a) a theoretically valid (8) 
belonging-together; but we saw that the decision of this point 
would not affect our own problem. In no case, as we saw, was 
there any reason to draw a distinction between a judgment of 
fact, or between a theoretical judgment, and a value-judgment. 


V. 

We approached judgment from an objective standpoint. 
Theoretical character was treated as a factor of the object of 
judgment. Buta judgment may be viewed subjectively. Theo- 
retical character, unlike factual character, pertains indeed in the 
first instance to judgment as a subjective act of apprehension. 
And if either of the above conceptions of the object of the 
value-judgment is at all correct, we are apparently entitled to 
conclude that theoretical quality in the broader sense of a formal 
characteristic of the act of apprehension attaches to the value- 
judgment. 

It may seem, however, that in holding the act of value-judg- 
ment to be of a theoretical nature we imply that a theoretical 
apprehension of value is possible. It may appear that in so holding 
we contradict what was said at an earlier point about value 
involving emotion. But value or a value is not what we held 
could be apprehended by means of the value-judgment. A value 
for a subject, as attaching to some object, could, we maintained, 
be apprehended. A value for a subject is a very different thing 
from a value; since a value is always valid for some emotional 
subject; and a value for a subject is never in turn valid for such 
a subject. Not an object’s value, but an object’s value for a 
subject is then what in the case of the value-judgment must be 
supposed to be apprehended theoretically. 

An object’s value for a subject has, as we know, a factual 
character (which in the Rickert-Laskian doctrine is interpreted 
as validity). A value is not a fact, but an object’s value for a 
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subject is a fact.: What we apprehend by means of a value- 
judgment is therefore a fact, and not a value. It is nevertheless 
a fact which contains value as one of its constituents. 

But just how is the apprehension of such a fact to be con- 
ceived? Can it be held, after all, that such a complex is 
apprehended theoretically? It can indeed, as I believe, be so 
held; though it is necessary to distinguish an act which pre- 
cedes the apprehension and to notice that in it we have to do 
with a quasi-apprehension which is emotional rather than theo- 
retical. This act of emotional ‘quasi-apprehension’ we conceive 
to bear to the validity of value somewhat the relation that appre- 
hension proper and cognition are supposed to bear to being and 
existence. Value, the ‘object’ of this act, may be valid, but never 
exists or subsists; and we may say that it is constated in the act in 
question as respects its validity. Value is ‘constated’ emotionally 
as respects validity, but never apprehended or cognized theoreti- 
cally as respects subsistence. The fact which makes up the object 
of a value-judgment must then contain one constituent, viz., value, 
which can be constated only emotionally (or which, in case it 
is a question of merely understanding the judgment, can be got 
only emotionally). The emotional constatation (or ‘under- 
standing’) of this element of the complex is however an act 
preliminary to, and presupposed by, the total act of judgmental 
apprehension. The latter is theoretical in character. Value, 
or an object’s value, is erlebt, and is constated only emotionally; 
but an object’s value for emotion is apprehended and cognized 
theoretically. 

1A word may here be added concerning the relation of the ‘value’ and the 
‘nature’ of objects. The value of an object does not subsist, but is emotionally 
or axiologically valid. The object does not have it simpliciter, but ‘has’ it for 
emotion. This is obviously not an ordinary (or theoretical) sense of having. The 
nature of an object, on the other hand, is something which is and subsists. The 
object is supposed too to have its nature simply; it certainly does not have it for 
emotion. It is apparent then that ‘value’ and ‘nature’ differ fundamentally, 
and that value is never a part of the nature of anything. But while this is true of 
value, it is not true of value for a subject. What the object ‘has’ for emotion is 
value: what the object has (in the ordinary sense of the word) is value for emotion. 
If we understand the (factual) nature of an object in such a broad sense as to include 
in it whatever relations an object has, there is no reason why ‘value for emotion’ 
should not be a part of an object’s nature. It certainly would be a part of an 


object's ‘nature and relations.’ 
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A distinction between a value-judgment and a theoretical 
judgment is again seen to be inadmissible. It mistakes the real 
peculiarity of the value-judgment. The distinction really in 
question is between judgments all of whose elements may be 
theoretically apprehended, and judgments which contain con- 
stituents which demand an emotional constatation. The 
peculiarity of the value-judgment as thus conceived lies at a pre- 
judgmental level, and does not concern the formal character of 
the total act of judgment. Viewed as an act of apprehension, 
as when viewed from the standpoint of its object, the judgment 
of value as a whole reveals no peculiarity on the score of theoret- 
ical character. 

DoNALD W. FISHER. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 




















THE DUALISM OF BERGSON. 


HE nucleus of Bergson’s philosophy, about which all his 
other hypotheses are formed and from which they draw 
their significance, is the idea of duration, developing change, as 
the essence of reality. ‘‘He who installs himself in becoming 
sees in duration the very life of things, the fundamental reality.”’! 
But this conception defies intellectual definition; it admits of no 
separation into elements, or moments, or objects, or distinctions; 
for to demarcate it is to sink back into an abstract and artificial 
way of viewing reality. Such is the character, as revealed by 
that intuition which is the organ of highest knowledge, of time, 
the self, and the evolution of the entire universe. 

But to explain this vision, it is necessary to use those same 
means of argument which Bergson rejects as guides to truth. 
He must use language, though language is the vehicle of the 
‘‘manages to solidify into discontinuous 
This difficulty in mode 
of treatment he attempts to meet by undertaking to describe 


understanding which 
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images the fluid continuity of the real. 


reality by means of concrete images and figures, and so overcoming 
as far as possible the abstractness of language. 

But beneath this bewildering glitter of metaphor, which is a 
definite principle, not a mere trick of style, is another and deeper 
concession than the use of language and argument to the pre- 
vailing intellectualism. This is a method which, instead of 
merging distinctions, exaggerates them: it sets two principles 
facing each other and declares that they are ultimately anti- 
thetical; it untwines strands of experience which have no actual 
separate existence, and reduces them to their lowest abstract 
terms. The elements into which experience is analyzed are as 
different in their isolation as are the properties of chemical 
elements from the properties of the compound. 

There is, however, a genuine development in the unfolding 
and enlarging of this method from the standpoint taken in Time 

| Creative Evolution, p. 317. 

2 Ibid., p. 302. 
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and Free Will, through Matter and Memory, to its culmination in 
Creative Evolution. Time and Free Will develops the antithesis 
between inner and outer states, represented by time and space, 
quality and quantity, freedom and determinism. The opposi- 
tion is absolute. Though both members are factors of our 
mental life, they do not interpenetrate: they are present as 
solidified crust and deep-flowing reality. Time and Free Will 
leaves us with this separation and gives us no hint of a possible 
reconciliation. Matter and Memory transcends those distinctions 
which in Time and Free Will are treated as ultimate. The 
attempt is made to show the connection between the inner and 
the outer worlds, to reconcile the opposition of the extended and 
unextended, quantity and quality, in a more comprehensive set 
of categories, those of mind and body. Pure memory, the mani- 
festation of spirit, and perception, which belongs essentially to 
bodily activity, are component elements of consciousness, though 
neither of them is to be found free in experience itself. 

In Creative Evolution the final inclusive synthesis is reached. 
Mind and the bodily organism are no longer independent and 
opposite; both are the expressions of life. The point of view is 
changed from that of the individual to the universal; the opposi- 
tion is that of the vital impulse struggling against inert matter. 
In this final dualism Bergson often seems to rest. But life and 
matter are after all not ultimately opposing forces: “the two 
movements are ... mutually dependent on each other.’’! 
Matter itself is not of a different nature from consciousness; it is, 
as it were, fossilized consciousness, left behind in the onward rush 
of life. This final position is, it is true, not consistently main- 
tained. Bergson frequently slips back into the dualism which he 
has thus explicitly transcended; he insists upon an ‘either—or,’ 
‘not—but,’ which often does violence to that common sense 
and immediate experience to which he appeals. But the final 
outcome of the three books is a genuine, though far from simple 
or traditional, idealism. 

The first of the stages by which this conclusion is reached is 
the utter and ultimate opposition of the world of external objects 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 340. 
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to the world of consciousness. This inner world has become 
contaminated with certain characters belonging by rights only 
to the external aspect of things. It is the purpose of Bergson, 
by making this antithesis manifest, to restore consciousness to its 
original complete separation from the laws and traits of outer 
phenomena; and in so doing to claim for processes of the former 
type a superior concreteness and reality. For when mental 
states are translated and expressed in terms of external percep- 
tion, they are artificialized and their true meaning corrupted. 
To realize the true growth of the self we must obliterate all dis- 
tinctions which involve a separation of conscious states. The 
relations are so intimate, the change so continuous, that isolation 
is impossible. In order to account for the intrusion of the clear 
distinctions rightly belonging only to the external world, into 
the inner life, Bergson gives us a middle ground, the superficial 
self of habit, which is a ‘spatial representation’ of the real self 
which has nothing to do with space. Torealize what duration is 
we must cast off this encrustation from without, and “‘ask con- 
sciousness to isolate itself from the external world, and, by a 
vigorous effort of abstraction, to become itself again.’' It is 
only this deeper-lying self which endures. 

The relation of causality does not unite the internal and the 
external, for there can be no regularity of succession, no repetition 
in the ceaseless progress of consciousness. The outer world is 
given over to space-forms, to mechanical causation. But the 
act, which springs from those depths of consciousness which have 
not been solidified by contact with outer phenomena, is free. 

The inner and the outer world, thus separated, must, however, 
be brought once more into genuine concrete relation with each 
other; and it is this relation which Matter and Memory under- 
takes to make clear. But neither world can be reduced to terms 
of the other. Material objects are not combinations of sub- 
jective sensations; on the other hand, the brain is not the 
cause of psychic states. The brain is concerned with bodily 
movement, not with the knowledge of objects apart from possible 
action onthem. My body is the thoroughfare through which my 


1 Time and Free Will, p. go. 
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thoughts march to meet the world; it is the mould into which 
my personality is poured, the sieve through which my ideas are 
sifted. The psychic state is “immensely wider than the cerebral 
state. I mean that the brain state indicates only a very small 
part of the mental state, that part which is capable of translating 
tself into movements of locomotion.””! 

The connection between matter and mind is thus not causal. 
They are mutually independent realities, though matter itself, 
being composed of ‘images,’ is defined not without reference to 
experience. Their contact in the self is expressed from the 
material standpoint as the living body, and on the mental side 
as consciousness, a term which is limited to that part of the 
psychic life which can be applied to action. 

As the body is to the whole of matter, so is consciousness to 
psychic reality. It is concerned with action, not with knowledge; 
it is practical, not speculative. ‘The chief office of consciousness 
is to preside over action and to enlighten choice. It throws light 
on the immediate antecedents of the decision and on those past 
recollections which can usefully combine with it; all else remains 
in shadow.’” 

Yet Bergson is obliged to admit the speculative aspect of 
consciousness, even in that form which is furthest from pure 
spirit and nearest to matter; that is, in what he calls pure per- 
ception. ‘“‘ This impersonal perception,” he says, “is at the very 
root of our knowledge of things’’;* it ‘obtains a vision of matter 
both immediate and instantaneous’’;* by it ‘“‘an ever deepening 
knowledge of matter becomes possible’’;> “‘in pure perception 

. we touch the reality of the object in an immediate intui- 
tion.’’"® Thus it is impossible for him to treat practical conscious- 
ness as entirely unrelated to knowledge, though it is from this 
starting-point that his theory proceeds. 

In spite of their connection in experience, perception, which 

1 Matter and Memory, Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 Ibid., p. 182. 

3 Ibid., p. 25. 

‘ Ibid., p. 26. 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 
* Ibid., p. 84. 
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has to do not with cognition but with action, and memory, which 
is a representation of reality released from all practical applica- 
tion, remain opposite and external to one another. However 
inextricably entangled in their concrete manifestations, they 
differ, not merely in appearance or degree, but fundamentally, 
in kind. ‘As pure perception gives us the whole or at least the 
essential part of matter (since the rest comes from memory and 
is super-added to matter) it follows that memory must be, in 
principle, a power absolutely independent of matter.’’' When 
they are teased apart and disentangled, the contrast is made 
clear. 

However far the past, at first general, then focused on one 
point, passes from the imagined towards the actual, to meet 
perception, it still remains radically distinct from the present. 
The present is action; the past representation; perception. is 
sensory-motor, memory is independent of bodily functions; the 
present is actual, the past is necessarily essentially virtual. 
Though never separated in life, these two never form anything 
but a mixture, not a compound: “Sensation is, in its essence, 
extended and localized; it is a source of movement:—pure 
memory, being inextensive and powerless, does not in any degree 
share the nature of sensation.’ 

Bergson criticizes ordinary dualism no less than idealism and 
realism. For ordinary dualism contrasts perception with matter; 
while for Bergson perception and matter are but different forms 
of the same thing. In showing, however, that perception and 
matter are not opposed, he does not thereby reconcile the mem- 
bers of his own form of dualism of matter and spirit. He has 
simply transferred perception, usually regarded as a function of 
mind, to the material side. But matter is not a group of inde- 
pendent parts; it is related to consciousness, for it is the needs of 
consciousness which give it form and outline; objects are carved 
out by the activity of consciousness. This consciousness is not, 
however, synonymous with that spirit which is fundamentally 
different from matter. It is the point of contact between physical 


1 Matter and Memory, p. 81. 
? Ibid., p. 180. 
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action and spiritual insight. Hence the breaking down of the 
ultimate difference between perception and its object leaves still 
untouched the separation of pure spirit from matter. 

Though Bergson professes to place himself behind the point of 
divergence of realism and idealism, he points towards a possible 
idealistic conclusion. Hus repudiation of idealism is due to his 
restriction of the term to subjectivism. If we take a wider 
definition of idealism as the theory that reality is in its own 
nature essentially related to consciousness, we are no longer 
confronted with as rigid a dualism between consciousness and 
the external order as was the case in Time and Free Will. ‘‘Ex- 
tended matter, regarded as a whole, is like a consciousness 
where everything balances and compensates and neutralizes 
everything else’’;' ‘‘No doubt also the material universe itself 
. - . is a kind of consciousness”’;? “‘ Nature itself may be re- 
garded as latent consciousness’’;* “‘Every reality has a relation 
to consciousness.’’* Such passages open the way for the universal 
extent of that duration and freedom which in Time and Free Will 
were confined to individual mental states. 

In Time and Free Will Bergson accepted the external world as 
given in space, and contrasted it with the unbroken progress of 
the self. But in Matter and Memory that external world is also 
a continual becoming, from which the intellect separates phases 
which it solidifies into things. Duration is no longer limited 
so that “‘all seems to take place as if in this aggregate of images 
which I call the universe nothing really new could happen except 
through the medium of my body”;® but that body is a “section 
of the universal becoming.’’® The narrow dualism of Time and 
Free Will is transcended, and the main difference between the 
inner self and the external world gives place to an all-inclusive 
continuity. 

In Time and Free Will the antitheses are absolute; the members 


1 Matter and Memory, p. 292. 
2 Ibid., p. 313. 

3 Ibid., p. 330. 

4 Ibid., p. 304. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 196. 
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have nothing in common, no possible relation to each other 
except that of negation. In Matter and Memory a more organic 
view is implied; pure perception and pure memory are theoretical 
abstractions, actually found only when concretely embodied in 
consciousness. Nevertheless they are still regarded as having a 
real existence apart from their mutual relations in experience. 
But in Creative Evolution is developed the deeper insight that 
realities which oppose each other are yet interrelated. The 
effort formerly made to strip off the conventionalities of psy- 
chology and philosophy in order to reach the underlying reality 
of personality is in Creative Evolution extended to include the 
whole of nature, the development of life and the world. The 
same currents which meet in man’s individual life are contending 
in the world at large; the ‘vital impulse’ and matter through 
which it struggles constitute the double form of reality. ‘‘ There 
is . . . only a current of existence and the opposing current; 
thence proceeds the whole evolution of life.’’! 

The exact nature of this vital impulse when considered in 
itself, is not easy to understand. It is like nothing else, for it is 
strictly unique. It is not physical force, for it is opposed to 
matter. It is not a separate principle in each individual con- 
sciousness, for there is no point in the continuous development 
of organic life where the individual can be cut off and isolated. 
Nor is it the abstract concept of life in general, a mere name 
under which all living beings are subsumed. To call it, as 
Bergson often does, a tendency, is to stop short of the final 
question. For tendency is direction; and what is the propulsion 
in this direction—tendency of what? 

This principle, as the deepest reality of the universe, seems 
indeed paradoxical. Although its psychic character is insisted 
on, it stands in no intimate relation to the knowing mind. For 
Bergson there exists no impelling necessity to find the world 
ultimately rational. Man’s demand for rationality is only one 
of the creations hurled out by the vital force. But though the 
vital impulse is independent of man’s knowledge, it is by looking 
within that he finds the clearest account of its workings; for the 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 185. 
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consciousness of self is the most immediate consciousness wherein 
the creative activity is most clearly manifest. It is not bound 
by reason; it has shaken off motive; it is ceaselessly creative, 
ever new, absolutely free. It glories in irrationality; for to 
rationalize it is to make of it an artificial diagram and yield it to 
determinism. 

Every manifestation of life is bound up with matter; for matter 
is that on which it works, by which it wins expression. Its 
activity is not predetermined, but may take an infinite variety 
of forms; it implies contingency, choice. Having these char- 
acteristics of consciousness, life as a whole is described as ‘“‘con- 
sciousness launched into matter’’—but a universal, non-indi- 
vidual consciousness, which, in dividing its course, pouring itself 
through different forms, reveals itself in ways which make 
consciousness in the narrow sense inadequate to comprehend its 
meaning. The life principle in all living beings is itself an 
entity; as if, if we could imagine the matter which has shaped 
it to be stripped away, we could see the map of it with all its 
bifurcations and divergencies, like the circulatory system of the 
body without its surrounding structures. The living being is 
the channel through which inexhaustible energy is transmitted. 
Matter is not merely the husk of life, the necessity retarding its 
freedom, but is its embodiment as necessary to it as the body is 
necessary to the realization of consciousness. 

There is a unity of life behind its differences; it is throughout 
qualitatively one and undivided. Its apparent complexity is 
the work of our analytical intellect; for its flux, being continuous 
including all 


” 


it “forms a single whole, 





change, is indivisible 

things “‘in a single indivisible embrace.’ Life is like water, the 
same in quality, which is forced by the formation of the soil over 
which it flows, to divide into myriad streams. There is a “unity 
of the impulse, which, passing through generations, links indi- 
viduals with individuals, species with species, and makes of the 
whole series of the living one single immense wave flowing over 
matter.’’ 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 181. 
2 Ibid., p. 43. 
3 Ibid., p. 250. 
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This idea of one source, preéxistent to the multiform directions 
which it takes and the organisms by which it is molded, is char- 
acteristic of Bergson’s search for the essential nature, apart from 
its relations in experience, resulting in a tendency towards the 
abstract. The life which evolves is something other than the 
evolution of living beings; for while life itself is mobility, its 
particular species resist its activity and act as if they were 
existent for their own sakes. Life is described as activity, effort, 
explosive force, the impulse to create. But what meaning can 
be given to activity without something active and something 
acted upon, a creation without a creator? The vital impulse 
is left as a verb without a subject. 

Matter, to which life is opposed, is not the same as the material 
object. Matter, iike life, is an undivided flux, from which, as 
Matter and Memory undertook to show, our intellect, for the sake 
of action, has cut out objects. ‘Suppress this action, and with it 
consequently those main directions which by perception are 
traced out for it in the entanglement of the real, and the indi- 
viduality of the body is reabsorbed in the universal interaction, 
which without doubt is reality itself." These parts into which 
matter is artificially divided are, by reason of their artificiality, 
unchanging, removed from the flow of time; so that when dis- 
placed they can be restored again. Thus regarded, the form of 
the whole is an arrangements of parts, which can be calculated. 
‘Our perception, whose réle it is to hold up a light to our actions, 
marks a dividing up of matter that is always too sharply defined, 
always subordinated to practical needs.”* Scientific and mathe- 
matical formule by their precision over-accentuate the externality 
of parts of matter. Reality overflows the barriers set up for it by 
the intellect. Nature cannot be bound bya rigid system of laws. 

We speak of a form as exemplifying a certain period of evolu- 
tion; but just as we know that the limits of this period cannot 
really be defined, so is there strictly speaking no immobile form 
in the reality which is movement. ‘Form is only a snapshot 
view of a transition.’ For matter, like life, is movement, though 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 11. 
? Ibid., p. 206. 
* Ibid., p. 302. 
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a movement contrary to that of life, tending towards further and 
further externality of parts in static space. 

But though opposite in tendency, these two movements are 
mutually dependent on one another. It is only through a re- 
laxation of the effort of life that matter is contrasted with it, by a 
“process the reverse of materiality, creative of matter by its 
interruption alone.’"' Matter, thus created, turns back upon life, 
and dissociates its undivided current into individuals. But such 
a description, while it emphasizes the importance of the kinship 
of life and matter, at the same time puts their unity behind them, 
in a source which existed prior to their differentiation. 

It is in the study of living beings, wherein the free activity of 
the organism is bound by, and struggles to transcend, the re- 
straint of matter, that the concrete relations of life and matter 
are shown. The living body differs from the material object in 
that its separation from the whole is not the work of our per- 
ceiving intellect, but is due to its own power of organization. 
But its individuality is not a static character; to be an individual 
is to grow and change, to be many in one and one in many,— 
to endure, holding the past in solution in the present. 

Why then is not the universe as a whole, with its interrelation 
of life and matter, its ceaseless development of new forms bound 
together in a fundamental unity, analogous to the consciousness 
which binds together our mental states, itself the realization of 
that complete individuality which the evolution of living forms 
is striving to attain? Such a theory might remove the difficulty 
inherent in the conception of life as a change without a perma- 
nent, activity without a something which acts. The vital 
impulse would then be to the universal individual what the 
special life is in each particular being. It would find its em- 
bodiment, its means of expression, in the matter, the body, which 
at the same time masks and thwarts it. Evolution would be the 
life history of this universal self, which, though all-inclusive, 
would not be non-temporal, but would endure, create, develop. 

Bergson rejects both mechanism and finalism; progress is not 
the mechanically perfect working out of a plan already laid down. 


1 Op. cit., p. 245. 
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There is room in it for failure and false starts. Rather is it like 
the development of a personality, whose energy expends itself 
in various directions; gives birth to numerous complementary 
tendencies, some of which are unfruitful; readjusts and goes on- 
ward by its own inner power. What the goal is, is unforeseeable; 
it is too multiform to be comprehended within a single conception. 
Now, although one must agree with Bergson in rejecting a 
teleology that is nothing more than an inverted mechanism, 
this rejection of a course laid down from the beginning does 
not make it necessary to deny the possibility of expressing the 
conscious activity of life as purpose. The purpose may be vital, 
growing, changed with every step taken towards its fulfilment, 
so that the end would not be predicted from existing conditions. 
The goal may not be fixed, but be forever in process of creation, 
forever enlarging as life becomes richer, its possibilities further 
expanded. 

The progress of evolution is like the development of a conscious 
personality, whose discords and inconsistencies are the working 
out of one life towards a goal, which grows ever more inclusive 
as life grows more complex. This one continuous life, growing 
as it finds ever more varied expression, must, in order to be con- 
crete instead of abstract, be a living being, whose body is the 
material part of the universe, whose developing purpose can 
never be fully expressed, as the very changes which tend to 
accomplish it also thereby change it. The evolution of life as a 
whole, through the unity and continuity of animated matter, 
forms an individual history. 

Thus life and matter are not eternally opposed forces battling 
for the mastery of the universe, but are aspects of an organic 
whole, in which that which restrains also guides; in which matter 
is, as is the body to the particular soul, the instrument, though 
it is also the obstacle, to the working out of the spirit. The 
spiritual life is not isolated, does not denounce the physical; but 
the life of the body is an integral part of the life of the spirit— 
‘nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 

In Creative Evolution the term consciousness is used in the sense 
defined in Matter and Memory; in the development of life, con- 
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sciousness appears when an act meets with obstacles which 
give rise to hesitation and choice. But it is also given a much 
wider meaning, synonymous with the life principle which organ- 
izes and at the same time is deflected by matter. Consciousness 
in this sense is the active principle of evolution; and conscious- 
ness in the individual is the nearest analogy to the universal 
movement. It is the whole spiritual activity, the impulse 
towards growth and creation, and as such is bound up with matter 
as individual consciousness is connected with the cerebral state— 
expressed through it but not a function of it. 

The most important characteristic of the self is that it endures. 
“Wherever anything lives, there is, open somewhere, a register 
in which time is being inscribed.’ The transition from so-called 
state to state is continuous. Indeed the separation into states 
at all is due to our attention which dwells on one phase and so 
creates an artificial discontinuity. But just as our psychic states 
endure when they are replaced in the flowing reality of the self, 
so may duration like our own be attributed to the artificially 
isolated systems of science when they are realized as inseparable 
phases of the universal becoming. Material objects and.psychic 
states, both are substitutions by the practical intellect of things 
for movement. The universe cannot be taken as a completed 
whole, for like the self it too merges the past in the present, 
creates a novelty which yet retains all of the old within it. The 
universe endures: “‘Matter and mind, reality has appeared to 
us as a perpetual becoming.’® And “‘duration means invention, 
the creation of forms, the continual elaboration of the absolutely 
new ’’—it means, that is, freedom. 

For in the progress of the self each new moment is not a new 
grouping of elements which have already been perceived in other 
combinations. It is not composed of elements at all, and it is 
not a projection from the past upon the future, but is genuinely 
original. Each succeeding state changes the whole personality, 
which is continually born anew. But if the whole universe, like 
the self, endures, the moments of organic creation are, like the 


' Creative Evolution, p. 16. 
2 Ibid., p. 272. 
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moments of the self, incalculable; for each is unique, containing 
the whole of its past, and creating a condition unforeseeable, 
since it is not reducible to terms previously known. Evolution 
is the continual gradual creation of something new, in life as in 
the individual. This free activity admits of degrees. As the 
less deeply realized self is bound by habit, so on the lower, 
material plane necessity seems to rule. For conditions almost 
repeat themselves and allow us to generalize them into laws. 
The progress towards spirituality is the advance of an ever 
increasing indeterminism. 

In Creative Evolution freedom is not confined to the inner self, 
but is held to be coextensive with all genuine temporal progress: 
“If the future is bound to succeed the present instead of being 
given alongside of it, it is because the future is not altogether 
determined at the present moment; and if the time taken up 
by this succession is something other than a number, if it has 
for the consciousness that is installed in it absolute value and 
reality, it is because there is unceasingly being created in it, not 
indeed in any . . . artificially isolated systems, but in the whole 
of which every system forms part, something unforeseeable and 
new.””! 

Here Bergson leaves us, just short of the final synthesis. To 
the universe as a whole belong the characters essential to per- 
sonality—consciousness, duration, freedom. Why then is not 
the universe one self, whose progress is, like our own, unceasing? 
Bergson tries to avoid treating life and matter as static beings, 
by calling them directions, movements, tendencies. But in so 
doing he is in danger of hypostasizing activity itself, and so, 
though insisting on their interaction, of leaving them after all 
independent. But there can be no mere change without con- 
tinuity, no direction of movement without a permanent standard, 
no difference without identity. Life and matter, if they are not 
after all to be separate entities whose dualism is final, if they are 
genuinely to unite in function, must be processes constitutive of 
a Self, though that self may not be personality completely 
fulfilled, whose temporal progress is real only from our frag- 


1 Creative Evolution, pp. 339-40. 
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mentary point of view. For the development of this universal 
Self there is no end, no fixed goal, for the plans and purposes 
themselves grow. It is¥through and through temporal, for 


duration is the*essence of reality. 
NANN CLARK BARR. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Value and Destiny of the Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 
1912, delivered in Edinburgh University. By B. BosANQUET. 
London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913. 
—pp. xxxii, 331. 

The first series of Professor Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, published 
in the volume entitled The Principle of Individuality and Value, was 
reviewed at some length in the May number of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review. The second series, published in the present volume, “‘is a 
continuation and application of the argument contained in the previous 
course,” as the author explains in his brief preface. The general 
principles of Professor Bosanquet’s philosophical system, upon which 
his solution of the problems of religion would necessarily be based, 
were developed in rigorous and highly technical fashion in the earlier 
volume; here he is concerned rather with the application of those 
principles for the solution of the problems of religion, taken in their 
larger sense and in their philosophical significance. The earlier 
volume, though it could not possibly have been written by a man 
of smaller calibre than the eminent author, was rather disappointing 
in one respect. It would be difficult to mention a systematic state- 
ment of the position of Neo-Hegelianism more technically competent 
from beginning to end, or showing more balanced judgment in dealing 
with controverted questions, as seen from that point of view, than 
The Principle of Individuality and Value; but even a sympathetic 
reader could hardly fail to regret that the author should regard the 
more recent philosophical movements as, one and all, more or less 
wearisome digressions from the traditional path of idealism. The 
prevailing confusion in much of recent philosophical speculation is 
only too evident, but even very serious one-sidedness in the past has 
often led to most important results. It is well for conservatives in 
philosophy to remember how much they owe to the radicals of the 
past and learn what they may from the radicals of the present. The 
unsympathetic attitude toward recent speculation, shown in the 
earlier volume, is almost equally evident in the present one, and 
detracts, though perhaps hardly in the same degree, from its value 
and suggestiveness. 

Lectures I and II, dealing respectively with ‘“‘The Finite, its Self- 
and “The Value of Personal Feeling, 
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’ 


and the Grounds of the Distinctness of Persons,’’ are geneial in char- 
acter and introductory to the first division of the volume, “A. The 
Moulding of Souls.”” In Lecture III, ‘“‘ Natural and Social Selection,” 
the author begins by quoting an interesting passage from one of 
Keats's letters, already quoted by Professor A. C. Bradley in his 
Oxford Lectures, which evidently suggested the title of this division 
of the treatment. After insisting upon the seemingly hopeless 
handicap under which man labors as a merely physical being, Keats 
says: “Call the world if you please ‘The Vale of Soul-Making’”’; 
and the rest of the quotation tends to make this suggestion more 
concrete. In the same spirit, Professor Bosanquet says: “‘ Perhaps 
it is just in the making that souls have their value” (p. 68); but, 
while arguing for this view, he insists upon a clear recognition of the 
objective conditions under which alone spiritual development can 
take place. He says: “Our attitude, then, is that for the theory of 
individuality there is no advantage, but rather the reverse, in a 
hypothesis of the primary or independent self-direction of living 
matter, such as Bergson has postulated in his doctrine of an dan 
vital, or such as Ward has advocated in his conception of a primary 
directive capacity inherent in the living being”’ (p. 73). 

Lecture IV, ‘“‘The Miracle of Will, or Character and Circumstance,’ 
considers the other side of the problem. While, in one sense, natural 
selection is all-sufficing, “the living being in its degree, and more 
obviously the conscious or self-conscious microcosm, soul or self, begins 


’ 


from its first appearance to exercise the inherent logic, or tendency 
to form a system, which constitutes its ‘omnipotentiality.’ . . . The 
environment can destroy the organism, but it cannot make it at once 
cease to be a system, and remain alive” (p.95). ‘The miracle of will,’ 
then, is not an external and alogical factor, but the very principle of 
internal system or self-direction. We must avoid the abstractions 
both of naturalism and of abstract intuitionism like that of Clarke. 
By the latter as much as by the former “‘an opening is made for the 
occupation of the ground by a foolishly mysterious Voluntarism” 
(p. 100). In other words, if a solution is to be found at all, it must be 
in terms of a self-developing system, which is at the same time self- 
transcendent at any given stage of its development. While arguing 
for this familiar position of traditional idealism, Professor Bosanquet 
does not always escape vagueness of statement or even some approach 
to the question-begging procedure of intuitionism. It may well be 
true that our actions are never determined by merely external condi- 
tions,—that, in a sense, ‘mind is the environment of mind,” as the 
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author has contended before (pp. 84 ff.),—but, while freedom and 
rationality doubtless presuppose each other, and may even be con- 
ceived as identifiable in the ultimate sense of idealism, this inspiring 
faith must not be made an excuse for facile solutions of the most 
difficult practical problems of the moral life. The author’s apparent 
assumption, in certain passages, that there is always a real solution 
possible for every moral difficulty or perplexed situation in life, if 
only we are rational enough, overlooks the fact that our practical 
problems involve not only the inflexible stubbornness of ‘brute fact’ 
(however explained or explained away), but the partial irrationality of 
other wills. Professor Bosanquet says: ‘‘On the whole, and in ulti- 
mate doctrine, it is true that given finite facts cannot maintain their 
fixed narrowness against thought, and given finite circumstance cannot 
stand against will and character’’ (p. 109). But this is after all to 
say that all is well with, or in, the Absolute; that it is quite otherwise 
in this present world with many noble characters, and this in the degree 
of their nobility, is the essence of tragedy both in life and in dramatic 
art. 

The second division, “‘ B. Hazards and Hardships of Finite Self- 
hood,”’ begins with the highly suggestive Lecture V, “The World of 
Claims and Counter-Claims.”’ In this lecture the debit and credit 
conceptions of popular morality and the essentially dualistic concep- 
tions of popular theology are examined thoroughly, but in an admirable 
spirit and in a way to throw light upon the author’s view of the moral 
and spiritual order. The inevitable conclusion is, that there can be 
no valid individualistic scheme either of human justice or of salvation 
in the religious sense. So much is made abundantly plain; but, in 
developing this view further, Professor Bosanquet goes, if anything, 
to the opposite extreme, somewhat at the expense of clearness and 
the strength of his own argument. 

The following lectures, VI, “‘ Pleasure and Pain,” and VII, ‘‘Good 
and Evil,’’ while by no means lacking in originality of statement, 
cover familiar ground. Pleasure and pain are treated “‘as rooted in 
the nature of a finite being, necessarily self-transcendent, and, in its 
self-transcendence, which is also its self-maintenance, inherently 
liable to obstruction, yet capable of success”’ (p. 192). On the other 
hand, according to the author’s view: ‘‘The idea of good at once 
concerns the creature’s whole being; it is not, like pain and pleasure, 
mere de facto experience of obstruction or unobstructedness”’ (p. 193). 
Moreover, the good is “in the true and systematic sense definable, 


not by external reference, which is spurious definition, but by the law 
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of its individuality, which is the only true definition” (p. 194). But 
empty formalism must be avoided. ‘‘ Moral virtues or the mere good 
will cannot be their own ends. . . . Goodness as distinguished from 
good in general is not the good will or moral excellence as opposed 
to all concrete objective values. . . . The question is really one of 
objective values throughout” (p. 198). The author adds: “The 
contrast of good and evil, like the other hazards and hardships which 
beset the finite creature, depends upon its finite-infinite nature. For 
in consequence of this it perpetually transcends itself towards a 
perfection to which, as it stands, it is not adequate; and therefore 
the only perfection it can realize, its finite good, is in turn not adequate 
to it’’ (p. 210). 

Division “‘C. The Stability and Security of Finite Selfhood,”’ 
begins with Lecture VIII, ‘‘The Religious Consciousness.’’ As might 
be expected, Professor Bosanquet takes ‘the religious consciousness’ 
in its most comprehensive sense. He says: “‘Every satisfaction and 
achievement . . . may be religiously felt, if it is taken as involving 
recognition of a higher perfection, that is, as coming to us not in our 
own strength, but as a pledge of our absorption in the greater world”’ 
(p. 227). And he adds: “Philosophy depends on the religious con- 
sciousness; the religious consciousness does not depend on philosophy. 
. . « The religious consciousness, like the perception of beauty or 
goodness, or the belief in the uniformity of nature, permeates the 
whole of life. . . . To understand it is in some degree to liberate it 
from accidental accretions, and, so far, indirectly, to reinforce it and 
promote its maintenance”’ (pp. 229, 230, and 231). The theory set 
forth by the author is, of course, essentially that of Neo-Hegelianism, 
and so hardly calls for reproduction or criticism. What is bound to 
impress the reader is the admirable candor which characterizes the 
whole discussion. As regards the ‘truth’ of religion, we are told: 
“The conclusion is, in a word, that the God of religion, inherent in the 
completest experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from 
being the whole and ultimate reality; a rank which religion cannot 
consistently claim for the supreme being as it must conceive him”’ 
(pp. 255, 256). 

The concluding lectures, IX, ‘‘The Destiny of the Finite Self,’’ and 
X, “‘The Gates of the Future,” are worth a careful reading, even by 
those who may sympathize least with Professor Bosanquet’s method 
and results. Lecture IX seems to the reviewer the more satisfactory 
of the two. The author is here concerned, not so much with the tra- 
ditional arguments for or against the immortality of the individual 
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soul as with the underlying question as to what the conception of 
immortality really means in the various forms that it has taken in 
theological and philosophical speculation. The ultimate and un- 
doubted demand of the moral and religious consciousness seems to 
the author to be for eternal values rather than for the indefinite 
perpetuation of the individual as such. This, of course, does not 
prejudice the question as to what kind and degree of transformation 
may await the individual after this present life is ended. 

Lecture X, ‘The Gates of the Future,’’ brings to a focus an argu- 
ment that has been repeatedly employed before. Whether we take 
the theological view of a future life or consider only the future of 
humanity in this present world, we must not make ‘unwarranted 
drafts on the future.’ Perfection can be found only in the eternal 
and absolute order of reality, not in any future order as opposed to the 
present. The author is more definite on this fundamental position 
than in the details of his argument. He says: ‘We do not hope for a 
new and ultimate experience, which will solve all problems and end 


all discontents. There is such an experience; but no finite self—no 





self in time—can possess it’’ (pp. 308, 309). 

Whatever may be the limitations of Professor Bosanquet’s two series 
of Gifford Lectures, to which he gives the general title, Individuality 
and Destiny,—and it seems certain to the reviewer that they never 
can rank as equal in importance with his masterly Logic,—it must be 
recognized that, on the whole, they stand for the highest traditions 
of Neo-Hegelianism. And this, by itself, is saying too little. Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet is “ perhaps the central and most typical member”’ of 
the distinguished group of thinkers to which he belongs, as a well- 
known writer has happily expressed it in an appreciation of The 
Principle of Individuality and Value. At a time when too great a 
premium is doubtless put upon mere novelty in philosophical specula- 
tion, this distinguished thinker has not hesitated to reaffirm old truths, 
believing them to be eternal truths. His impatience with certain 
recent tendencies in philosophy will doubtless be repaid in kind by 
those who represent them; but the final verdict can hardly fail to be, 
that, with his broad sympathies and clear vision, his firm grasp of 
essentials both in philosophy and in life, Professor Bosanquet ranks 


high among the constructive thinkers of his generation. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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L’année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F. PILLon. Vingt- 

troisitme année—1912. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913-pp. 296. 

The articles in this number of L’année philosophique are all excellent. 
They discuss a variety of topics of interest and importance, and show 
that the neo-critical school of Renouvier remains active and pro- 
ductive. 

In the first article, entitled “The Spinozistic Doctrine of the 
Attributes of God,”’ M. Victor Delbos endeavors to set forth correctly 
the relations in the philosophy of Spinoza between the attributes and 
substance or God, upon the one hand, and the understanding or 
thought upon the other. He takes issue with Pollock, J. E. 
Erdmann and Kuno Fischer upon important points of interpretation, 
and seems to make strong cases against them. This paper should 
serve as a corrective to tendencies to read into Spinoza’s philosophy, 
—which, as the author makes evident, is throughout realistic rational- 
ism of the standpoint of the seventeenth century,—anticipations of 
post-Kantian idealism, and other nineteenth-century developments. 

The second article, ‘The New Time,” by M. G. Lechalas, is an 
attack upon the revolutionary theory of time, advanced by M., 
Langevin at the Congress of Philosophy of Bologne in 1911, that the 
interval in time, like distance in space, varies with the system of 
reference. M. Lechalas defends the ordinary theory that simultaneity 
in time has an absolute significance independent of systems of reference 
and the relative positions of observers. 

The third article, by M. Lionel Dauriac, entitled “‘ Religion and 
Laicism,"’ is interesting as a philosophical reflection of the more 
tolerant attitude toward religion now beginning to be manifested by 
the French laicistic movement. The moral and social value of re- 
ligion, it is maintained, should be recognized apart from the question 
of its metaphysical certitude. Pragmatism is credited with having 
performed a service in showing that the value of religious and other 
ideas should not be estimated by their correspondence with a real 
order of stable and inert objects, but with the reality of the changing 
thoughts and desires that constitute our human life. The real enemy 
of French laicism is clericalism, and not the religious spirit as such. 
M. Dauriac’s acquaintance with pragmatism, even that of James to 
whom alone he refers by name, is limited and inaccurate; but he has 
undoubtedly correctly interpreted the practical lessons which French 
laicism may profitably learn from pragmatism as well as from Kant, 
Fouillée, and the other philosophers whom he cites. 

The longest article in the volume, by M. Henri Bois, is entitled 
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“The Personal Idealism of Oxford.” It is a review, partly sym- 
pathetic and partly critical, of the moral philosophy and theodicy of 
Canon Hastings Rashdall. M. Bois finds that French neo-criticism 
has much in common with the British philosopher in his effort to 
harmonize the empirical idealism of Berkeley with the theoretical 
and practical rationalism of Kant, and in his affirmation of spirit, 
reason, the moral ideal, the dignity of the individual, the value of 
personality, and the existence of a God authentically spiritual and 
personal. He criticizes keenly, and I think in a large measure success- 
fully, the determinism of Rashdall. While assenting to the conception 
of God as finite, he argues that God should not be regarded as im- 
perfect—a conclusion to which he thinks that Rashdall is forced by 
his determinism. He argues that the indeterminism of the French 
neo-critical school, which must not be contrasted with the crude 
indeterminism of previous generations, both has better philosophical 
evidence, and also leads to more desirable moral and religious conse- 
quences since it preserves for both God and man true liberty, free 
choice, novel creation, and a loftier plane of ethical values. 

The best article in the volume is that by M. Pillon, entitled “The 
Fourth Antinomy of Kant and the Idea of a First Beginning.” M. 
Pillon agrees with Renouvier in inclining favorably toward the finitist 
theses of the four antinomies of the Critique of Pure Reason, while 
rejecting the infinitist antitheses. However Kant is wrong in retaining 
in the fourth antinomy the Cartesian identification of “necessary” 
with “‘unconditioned,” and ‘“‘contingent’’ with “conditioned,” and 
the consequent conception of God as necessary and unconditioned. 
When Kant showed the rational invalidity of the ontological and 
cosmological proofs he should have gone on to reconstruct the seven- 
teenth-century conception of God in the light of his own criticism, 
instead of retaining it unaltered as a regulative idea and a moral 
postulate. Instead of “necessity’’ M. Pillon would attribute to God 
“negative aseity ” or “existence without cause,” a substitution which 
he thinks will conserve the cosmological proof by transforming it. 
In criticism of Kant, M. Pillon utilizes Renouvier’s numerical and 
other proofs of the impossibility of an infinite series, and places a first 
beginning at the start of the seriesof phenomena. However, he differs 
from Renouvier as to the nature of this first beginning, and the major 
portion of the paper is devoted to a criticism of Renouvier upon this 
and related issues. Renouvier’s first beginning is “‘a primal spon- 
taneity, radical and irreducible, of energy which excites and produces 


itself at the beginning of time.” Renouvier denies this position to 
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divine eternity, since the latter would involve an infinite number of 
successive moments of time actually passed, which to him as a finitist 
would be a logical contradiction. M. Pillon, though also a finitist, 
dismisses this objection to an eternal God by arguing that duration 
and succession and time intervals are posits of our imagination, which 
is spatial in character, and that they are therefore subjective and un- 
real. In discussing God as a moral postulate M. Pillon further differs 
from Renouvier and in a measure returns to Kant. Renouvier’s 
attempt to base the hope of immortality and the reality of the moral 
order upon the laws of natural phenomena is shown to be unsuccessful. 
M. Pillon concludes that we must accept as a moral postulate necessary 
to the final reign of the Good, a force or supreme cause by which the 
order that we observe in nature exists, and that we must regard this 
force or supreme cause as a perfect personality, conscious and free, 
creator of the world. He denies a place in the practical reason to the 
“pretended postulate of the soul, as a simple substance, indestructible 
and immortal.”” Freedom he regards, not as a postulate, but as a 
category. The paper concludes with a refutation of a passage in 
The Will to Believe in which James carelessly used “‘God”"’ and “‘sub- 
stance"’ interchangeably. It would have been more interesting if M. 
Pillon had instead discussed James's maturer conception of God in his 
later works. In these, which contain James’s conception of a finite, 
developing, democratic God, as well as suggestions of polytheism, M. 
Pillon could have found more unquestionable indications of the 
influence of Renouvier. 

M. Pillon’s keen and critical analysis of the fourth antinomy will 
be welcomed by philosophical students who believe that we still have 
much to learn from Kant; and there aresome of us left who do. A 
comparison of M. Pillon’s views with absolute idealism naturally 
suggests itself. He agrees with the latter in denying reality to space 
and time and the results of natural science. His theism, pluralism, 
and indeterminism furnish a sharp contrast to the monistic pantheism 
of the absolutists. In these last respects his views will appeal to 
those to whom traditional theology is dear. While some of the specu- 
lative difficulties of absolute idealism, such as the relation of appear- 
ance to reality and the problem of error, are not so apparent, I doubt 
if M. Pillon has really escaped them through the neo-Leibnizian 
features of his philosophy. Some pragmatists and neo-realists will 
approve of his pluralism, but will not like his anti-scientific tendencies; 
while all thinkers of these two types will be unable to find a closer 
relationship either logically or morally between his timeless God and 
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our evolving universe than they have found between the latter and 
their ancient enemy, the Absolute. The last, it may be remarked, 
meets the difficulties in Kant’s fourth antinomy as well, though quite 
differently, from the way in which the theistic God of M. Pillon over- 
comes them. But while few American philosophical readers will 
agree with M. Pillon on the majority of the points which he raises, 
all ought to read his article. It is delightfully written, and introduces 
the reader into a general philosophical atmosphere as novel to most 
of us as it is broadening and stimulating. Among other excellences, 
it has the rare merit of stating as lucidly the positions of the writers 
criticized as those of the author himself. 

The volume concludes with the customary bibliography of French 
philosophical literature for the past year, prepared by M. Pillon with 
the assistance of M. Dauriac, and with an obituary notice of Georges 
Rodier, one of the collaborators of L’année philosophique. 


WILLIAM K. WRIGHT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. III. 
By JoHN THEODORE Merz. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. 
—pp. xiii, 626, and Index, pp. xx. 

The first and second volumes of this work appeared in 1896 and 
1903 respectively, and were reviewed in this journal (Vol. VI, pp. 415 ff., 
and Vol. XIII, pp. 566 ff.). The first volume contains, in addition 
to the general introduction to the whole work and chapters on the 
Scientific Spirit in Germany, France and England, a history of what 
the author calls the astronomical and the atomic views of nature. In 
the second volume, the history of scientific thought in the nineteenth 
century, which forms the first division of the work, was brought to 
completion. The volume now before us (Vol. III) is the first half of 
the second section of the work, which is concerned with the history of 
philosophical thought during the last century. The fourth volume, 
the publication of which has been delayed, will complete the account 
of philosophical thought by adding chapters, ‘Of the Beautiful, Of 
the Good, Of the Spirit, Of Society, Of Systems of Philosophy, and 
will close with a general summary on the general outcome of Philo- 
sophical Thought during the Nineteenth Century” (p. vi). The 
author’s plan includes also a third division of the history of nineteenth 
century thought, which is to include an account of what may be 
called, as opposed to science and philosophy, the unmethodical 
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thinking which expresses itself in literature, and in the artistic, 
moral, and religious life of the age. Philosophy forms, as it were, a 
middle term between the strictly impersonal and objective proposi- 
tions of science and the more individual and personal judgments and 
convictions that find expression in art, literature and religion. 

Such is the plan of the great work to which the author has devoted 
many years of investigation. He has sought to make a map, in out- 
line at least, of the intellectual achievements of the century in which 
he has lived and whose thought he has shared. As was noted in 
reviewing the earlier volumes, Mr. Merz limits his undertaking to 
the thought of England, France, and Germany. But even when thus 
circumscribed, the subject is vast enough to bewilder and discourage the 
ordinary scholar; but the volumes that have already appeared make it 
clear that Mr. Merz has unusual qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken; they give evidence, not merely of wide reading and patient inves- 
tigation of sources, but of guiding ideas and power of perceiving essential 
points of relation. The author has done much more than collect facts, 
or give a formal exposition of systems of thought. His aim has been to 
analyze his material in order to bring to light the connections and 
relationships of different movements of thought, and thus to make 
possible an understanding of the intellectual progress of the century 
when viewed in itsentirety. This is something that of course cannot 
be achieved through the labors of any one man; and Mr. Merz speaks 
of his own work as being made possible by the work of others, and as 
forming merely a first rough sketch that will have to be corrected and 
supplemented by future studies. It is, however, of the highest im- 
portance that the task of preserving and recording the intellectual 
methods and products of the past century has been conceived and 
defined in such broad philosophical terms, and is being carried out by 
the detailed researches of a man who has shared in his own thought 
many of the movements of which he writes. 

The third volume of the History contains only the first half of the 
account of philosophical thought in the nineteenth century. The 
method of treatment here, however, as earlier, is topical and not 
biographical; it is a history of philosophical problems, and only 
secondarily of philosophical systems. In general, it may be said 
that the volume before us deals with the logical and metaphysical 
problems of the century, and that the esthetical, ethical, and social 
problems will receive attention in the fourth volume. In the long 
introductory chapter to the philosophical section of his work, Mr. 
Merz finds in Criticism the main characteristic of the philosophy of the 
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nineteenth century. The spirit of Criticism he shows to be the 
product of a considerable number of historical forces: the reform of 
university instruction, the philological revival inaugurated through 
the work of F. A. Wolf, the metaphysical inquiries of Leibniz and Kant. 
“All these resultants of the desire to sift, to arrange, and to judge 
historically transmitted material, be it facts, records, or theories, 
testify to the working of the critical spirit. This latter, together with 
the purely scientific or exact spirit, marks probably the most im- 
portant characteristic of nineteenth century thought. It is accom- 
panied by its inevitable and necessary ally—historical research and 
learning’’ (p. 49). The outcome of the author’s survey of the intel- 
lectual movements of the century is perhaps summed up most defi- 


“ar 


nitely in the following striking passage: “There is no mistaking the 
signs of the times; the tide is running away from abstract dogmas and 
metaphysical speculation. Both these have been tried and found 
wanting, so far as the great practical problems are concerned. Theology 
has failed to evangelize the masses, and philosophy to enlighten them. 
For a time all hopes were concentrated upon exact science, but this 
has shown itself powerless to deal with fundamental questions, or to 
approach the ground and origins of things. . . . The value of science 
lies in its applicability to problems of industry, commerce, the useful 
arts and, in a limited sense, the problems of administration. . . . Is 
it then to be wondered at that a distrust, not to say contempt for 
philosophical speculation, has taken hold of the public mind? and 
that the belief in pure science is not based, as it used to be, on the 
love of truth, but that it has increasingly what Bolingbroke used to 
call a ‘metallic flavour’? Nevertheless, . . . the search for the real 
is not abandoned, but looks for the effort of the practical worker. If 
the realisation of the great ideals which Christianity has set before us, 
and philosophy has endeavoured, perhaps not altogether successfully, 
to support, is the sole and only object of practical religion, then we 
may say with some confidence that an increasing number of the 
thinkers of our age expect the next step in the solution of the great 
problems of life to be taken by practical religion. Assuming that they 
are not mistaken in this, as I firmly believe they are not, the first 
signs that this advance has to some extent succeeded will react again 
upon the purely intellectual courses of thought and imbue them with 
fresh vigour and hopefulness”’ (pp. 85-87). 

The introductory chapter is followed by an account, Chapter II, 
of “Growth and Diffusion of the Critical Spirit,” and contains a survey 


of the work of Lessing and Winckelmann, of the new philological 
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movement inaugurated by F. A. Wolf, and of the development of the 
historical method, as well as of the influence of philosophers like Kant, 
Hegel, Feuerbach, and Strauss. Chapter III is entitled “Of the 
Soul"’ and is occupied with an account of the conceptions and methods 
that have been employed in the investigation of psychological prob- 
lems. Chapter IV gives an account of the problem of Knowledge, 
dealing mainly with English and German writers; while Chapter V, 
“Of Reality,” summarizes and compares the results of the more 
important metaphysical theories of the nineteenth century, and the 
concluding chapter of the volume deals with the various standpoints 
and methods employed in the Philosophy of Nature. 

Here, as in the earlier volumes of his work, Mr. Merz has given, 
not a chronological history of systems, but a discussion of the main 
problems. This plan of procedure has obvious advantages, but it 
leads to serious difficulties in execution. In philosophy it is especially 
difficult to deal with the different problems in an adequate way 
without considering them in their relations to each other. A discus- 
sion that is limited by a particular standpoint, or that is undertaken 
by a special classification, is never thoroughly satisfying. Mr. Merz 
has found it necessary, in carrying out his plan, to introduce in the 
various chapters a good deal of repetition, and also frequently to 
postpone the final discussion of problems to some future date. Again, 
the plan of his work, as well as the great extent of the field with which 
he deals, makes it impossible for him to give an exposition sufficiently 
detailed and exact to render the various doctrines that he discusses 
and compares entirely intelligible to one not already acquainted with 
them. What we have is an analysis and comparison of doctrines 
with which the reader must already have some acquaintance in order 
to profit by the discussion. This is of course only saying that Mr. 
Merz has not written a history of philosophy for beginners. On the 
other hand, the more advanced student of the history of Thought will 
find the work both instructive and stimulating. The topics touched 
upon in the copious footnotes are not merely evidences of the author’s 
extensive reading and exact scholarship, but they are full of suggestion 
and of value as pointing the way to further research. 

A final estimate of the value of Mr. Merz’s work will be possible only 
when the other volumes have appeared. It is to be hoped that Volume 
IV, which is to complete the part devoted to the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, will not be long delayed. The whole undertaking 
is in the highest degree significant and notable, and scholars will look 
forward eagerly to its completion. J. E. CREIGHTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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A History of Psychology Ancient and Patristic. By GrorGe SIDNEY BRETT. 

London, George Allen and Co., 1912.—pp. xx+388. 

While psychology is still uncertain as to its proper aims and methods, it 
may seem a vain thing to talk about its history. The science itself, in any 
of its modern senses, can hardly be said to have existed until comparatively 
recently, and is even yet groping for its path. Nevertheless, like everything 
else that is or may be, it is rooted in antiquity. In fact, no theme has proved 
more serious and fascinating than that of the nature and workings, the origin 
and destiny, of the soul, and about it experience and imagination from of 
old, and for over two thousand years a more or less methodical reflection, have 
spun an intricate web of opinion from every conceivable angle of interest. 
Such opinion forms the raw material for a history of psychology. However, 
we may define it and whatever its pretensions, modern psychology has its own 
background of culture and is determined, as science, from its special point of 
view, from which also it tends, like every other science, ever more and more to 
theory; but it can never come to full self-consciousness and acquire the breadth 
of vision which will enable it at once to recognize its limitations and appreciate 
its own strength until it comes to know and appreciate the interpretations 
that have been made from so many diverse points of view in the past. It is 
to be regretted that students of psychology are, in general, ignorant of the 
vast background of observation and speculation that lies behind and beneath 
modern movements. We cannot, of course, give up the investigation of 
real problems for historical research, but when the results of historical research 
are duly presented, we are enabled to discover both what we have learned and 
how extraordinarily much more we have forgotten, to see more clearly into 
our problems and to appreciate more justly the human interests with which 
our problems are affiliated, by which also they are sustained. 

Among the many signs of an increasing interest in studies of this sort, the 
work of Mr. Brett, of the University of Toronto, on the history of psychology 
in the ancient and patristic period down to and including Augustine, is one of 
the most notable. Siebeck many years ago covered the same field in a path- 
breaking treatise, and to Siebeck Mr. Brett is naturally deeply indebted. 
He freely acknowledges the obligation. But his own work is a distinctly 
individual contribution and is evidently based on a first-hand knowledge of 
the sources. The broad spirit in which the subject has been conceived and 
the care with which, avoiding every appearance of pedantry, the details have 
been worked out, deserve very high praise. The term psychology is given the 
latitude allowed it by historic usage and conforms, in general, to Aristotle's 
definition of a science of the soul. The subject was approached in antiquity 


from diverse points of view, hardly ever for its own sake, but in connection 
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with problems and doctrines religious and ethical, logical and metaphysical, 
medical, educational, rhetorical, political, all of which are noted and dis- 
tinguished; but it is in, and not apart from, these entanglements that the 
historical narrative is truthfully presented. The material, of course, had to 
be selected to bring it within the compass of the volume; not all the psychological 
doctrines of a school or author are always treated, and some doctrines, as, for 
instance, the ancient doctrines of pleasure and pain and the affective life gener- 
ally, are less fully treated than it may seem to some they deserved, which means 
that the early history of psychology, in its full extent, still remains to be written; 
but the selection is made, in the main, with good judgment and without 
evidence of any undue partiality for particular parts of the field, and the whole 
is admirably arranged as well for reference as for consecutive reading. This 
last, moreover, is greatly helped by a clear and concise style. 

Mr. Brett draws from his sources, but does not merely copy from them. 
He comments and interprets, and in a field so vast and so full of ambiguities, 
it is not to be expected that every reader will agree at all points with his 
interpretations. He seems at times, indeed, to go beyond the warrant of his 
text, as when, for example, he definitely ascribes to Heraclitus the doctrine— 
which perchance he may have held, though it is by no means certain—that 
sense knows like by like, and asserts, what is almost certainly wrong, that that 
writer meant by ‘reason’ little more than sentiency or consciousness (p. 27 f.). 
Similarly one is inclined to leave to his private enjoyment, in the absence of 
explicit reference or reasoned argument, the discovery that Aristotle classified 
the emotions under Desire, Temper (whatever that may mean), and Wish 
(p. 139). But more often one is led to admire, sometimes in spite of reserves, 
his independence and penetration. We note, among other points, his re- 
buttal of the charge of ‘intellectualism’ so frequently brought against Pla- 
tonism (p. 95 f.); his discrimination of Aristotle’s laws of association from 
those of the ‘association of ideas’ (p. 125); his appreciation of Aristotle's 
insight into moral pathology (p. 139f.); his treatment of the ‘active reason’ as 
a limiting conception, to which the philosopher's thought logically led, but the 
problems arising from which he did not attempt, as his successors did, to solve 
(p. 152 f.); his criticism of Stoicism which “‘ended in moral fervor and logical 
bankruptcy” (p. 177); his rescue from the contempt that has commonly been 
heaped upon it of the Epicureans’ defence of freedom by the clinamen theory 
of the atoms (p. 188 f.); his appreciation of Cicero as a landmark in the history 
of psychology; and especially his recognition of the critical importance of such 
teaching as that of Aristotle's doctrine of sense (p. 108) and of the psychological 
work, so generally neglected, of Plotinus, whose doctrine of memory, taken 
over by Augustine, is a clear anticipation of Bergson's, whose doctrine of emo- 
tion seems strikingly similar to that of James, and in whom, as our author 
says, ‘‘for the first time in its history, psychology becomes the science of the 
phenomena of consciousness, conceived as self-consciousness"’ (p. 302). 

Besides reporting the classical and early Christian doctrines, Mr. Brett has 
rapidly sketched the remoter background of more primitive conceptions of 
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the soul and has also included a brief survey of oriental teachings, many of 
which, arising as they do from similar motives, are recognizably akin to those 
of western origin, and some of which enter, directly or indirectly, into the 
tangled warp and woof of western speculations. The story which he tells is 
that of the historical foundations of our psychological systems. It is one of 
absorbing interest as it is set forth in these pages in a style and manner that 
illuminate its intricacies, enabling one to preserve a sense of the connection 
that unites the particulars into a whole. The book seems fitted to become a 
standard on its subject for a good while tocome. A well-selected bibliography, 
some thirty pages of notes at the end (thus avoiding footnotes to the text), and 


a full index add to its usefulness. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


A First Book in Metaphysics. By WaLTER T. Marvin. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1912.—pp. xiv+271. 

This clear and simple vade mecum through the literature of contemporary 
realism is also the most systematic statement of “new realism” extant. It is 
written with the end in view of providing a text adapted to the Oxford or 
preceptorial method of instruction. Its 22 chapters and 3 appendices average 
less than 10 pages each, and each chapter, indeed, each important topic, is 
followed by a list of references “for further study”’ and another “for advanced 
study."’ The style is simple and definite, and the discussion ranges over the 
whole field of natural science, dipping frequently into the history of science 
and philosophy. Illustrations occur in almost every paragraph, and are 
throughout apt. In short, the book is in form admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it was written, it being assumed that work with the text 
will be supplemented with conferences with students in small groups on the 
readings. Moreover, in both the arrangement of topics, the statement of 
problems and the content of the discussion, one finds much that is fresh and 
at times delightfully original. 

It should be added, however, that, for an introduction to philosophy, many 
will find the book both dogmatic and extremely partisan. This is deliberate, 
on Professor Marvin's part, and has an obvious pedagogical purpose. He aims 
to present consistently one contemporary philosophical tendency, namely, 
“that type of neo-realism which is a return at least to the spirit, though not 
always to the letter, of Plato and Aristotle.” Not even the negative criticism 
that has been aimed at the new realism in recent years is fairly represented 
either in the discussion or in the references for further study. Accordingly, 
the instructor may be compelled by the inquiries of his students to refer them 
to the writings of Dewey, Bode, A. W. Moore, Lovejoy, and many others. 
One misses also the names of Reid, Stewert and McCosh, writers with whom 
one would expect Marvin to be in close sympathy because his views are more 
closely related to theirs historically than to any others. Finally, as the text 
maintains that the closest intimacy should obtain between science and phi- 
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losophy, it should be observed that the term science is used to mean Natur- 
wissenschafien rather than Geisteswissenschaften, and among the former it is 
apparently mathematics, mechanics, and physics that Marvin has chiefly 
in mind. Hence the philosophy of this book resembles, in this respect, that 
of Descartes rather than that of Plato, Hume or Hegel. A large part of the 
discussion pertains to the logical method of this limited group of sciences and 
to problems belonging to these sciences themselves. The great fact of life, 
which as the twentieth century opens begins to loom larger than any other 
fact in the world’s thought, is of less significance to this philosophy than 
mathematics. Especially the life of man, except as an exercise of mathematical 
intelligence, is hard to trace in these pages. Excepting the chapter on Nomi- 
nalism and Platonic Realism and the general tone of noble seriousness per- 
vading the book, I do not find here a return to the spirit of Plato and Aristotle, 
for the spirit of Plato and Aristotle was predominantly, profoundly ethical and 
human. That philosophy, science, and other products of civilization have 
ever been regarded as functions of self-maintaining action is nowhere clearly 
indicated in this book. In classifying and defining philosophical opinions 
and tendencies, brief, inadequate and sometimes misleading references are 
made to modern philosophical movements, and these seriously need supple- 
mentation and correction in the class room. 

Philosophy is defined as the logically First Science, being concerned with 
the “indemonstrables and indefinables of all our knowledge,’’ and as the 
Science of Sciences (pp. 18, 19, 20), but the characteristic thing in this treat- 
ment is so-called “logical pluralism,"’ which, as a metaphysic, means that there 
are terms and there are relations, ‘“‘ultimate particulars” as well as ultimate 
universals. This fundamental pluralism gives a certain ambiguity to nearly 
every important epistemological term in the book. To choose only a few 
examples, we note the following. A fact is a “perceived truth" (p. 35); 
but again, the mere “ noise’’ we “explain’’ by saying, there is a cricket on the 
hearth, is a fact (p. 37). Perception means (pp. 46, 103) ‘‘sense perception”’ 
(a thing that as a matter of fact does not exist) or perception of particulars, 
but (p. 104), “if we do, as I believe, perceive universals then such sciences as 
“The word ‘world’ or 


logic and mathematics may indeed be infallible.’ 
‘universe’ is the name for the true and complete explanation of all facts”’ 
(p. 38). ‘“‘The relation between the world as perceived (italics mine) and the 
world as conceived is that of fact and its explanation” (p. 49). It is the rela- 
tion of a conclusion to its premise (p. 51). Nevertheless, “‘new things, new 
events, and perhaps even new elementary constituents of these things and 
events, are potentially in the present’’ (p. 135); and Marvin means that this 
newness is literal and absolute. Again, “whatever implies or is implied is a 
proposition” (p. 30). The realm of truth is the realm of the subsistent, and 
this includes the existent (p. 107). ‘‘ The existential propositions constituting 
the world are a complete logical system” (p. 155). ‘‘The physical is a system 
of propositions made upon the one hand of facts, observable mathematical 
relations between terms, and on the other hand of the explanations of these 
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facts” (p. 238). And yet the problem of the nature of these ultimate terms 
between which relations shift and change throughout history is not elucidated: 
it stalks boldly through these pages and simply stares the reader out of coun- 
tenance. Is implication a relation of sameness and continuity or merely sug- 
gestion? Is explanation based on identity, or merely the association of ideas? 
Knowing is defined (p. 25) as being “aware of some relation between one entity 
and another’’; but is it the state of being aware, as is implied on p. 39 and else- 
where, or is it the ‘“‘relation between one entity and another,” as stated on 
p. 263? It is denied that the subsistent and the subjective are the same, and 
yet all that is meant by the subsistent entity is, by many objective idealists, 
meant by the absolute idea, and objective idealism is here classed as a species 
of subjectivism. This doctrine of the externality of relations, when translated 
as here into metaphysical meanings, apparently disposes of many of the con- 
troversies of modern philosophy by simply accepting the contentions of both 
parties and then appealing to this ultimate“ pluralism "’ to justify the ambiguous 
position. 

Nevertheless, this book has as a text many merits that are lacking in most 


introductions to philosophy. 
G. A. TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


The System of the Vedanta according to Baédardyana’s Brahma-Sitras and 
Cankara’s Commentary thereon set forth as a Compendium of the Dogmatics of 
Brahmanism from the Standpoint of Cankara. By Paut DeussEeN. Author- 
ized translation by CHARLES JOHNSTON. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1912.—pp. xiii, 513. 

Professor Deussen, of Kiel, has labored with wonderful success at the task 
of making the philosophical thought of India intelligible to the Wes:. This 
book, which originally appeared under the title of Das System des Vedanta, 
is one of the most notable of Deussen’s many works. It gives the gist 
of the Upanisads as summarized in the Satras of Badarayana and interpreted 
by the famous Cankaracarya, one of the very greatest religious and philo- 
sophical thinkers that India has ever produced. The system of the Vedanta 
is a system of religious philosophy or philosophical religion, and may from this 
point of view be compared with the system of Spinoza. As a compendium of 
the dogmatics of Brahmanism, the work i: important for comparative studies 
whether in religion or in philosophy. It is not exactly popular in character; 
nevertheless it is so arranged that the needs of all classes of readers are well 
met. For one who wishes to get at the gist of the Vedanta, the “short survey" 
at the end is sufficient. For the benefit of the expert in philosophy, theology, 
or Sanskrit all technical terms are given in transliterated forms, and the work 
is furnished with indices of all quotations from the Sanskrit, technical Vedanta 
terms, etc. The great topics dealt with in the book are the doctrines of 
Brahman, the World, the Soul, Transmigration of the soul, and Liberation 


from transmigration; or, in other words, Theology, Cosmology, Psychology, 
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Rebirth, and Emancipation. The Vedanta philosophy, however abstract and 
theoretical it may seem to be, arose under the pressure of practical needs. 
The emergence of the doctrines of Karma and Transmigration in the time of the 
earliest Upanisads (perhaps 600 or 700 B.C.) set, as the supreme religious and 
philosophical task, the problem of discovering some way by which the force 
of retribution and the consequent chain of transmigration might be broken. 
The answer which the Vedanta gives to this problem is contained in this book. 
It is worthy of notice that the aim is not release from sin (as in Christianity), 
but release from eating the fruit whether of bad deeds or of good deeds, for 
according to Hindu conviction both alike render repeated births inevitable 
The book is exceedingly well translated by one who is clearly in hearty sym- 


pathy with the standpoint of the Vedanta. 
H. D. GriswoLp. 


The Philosophy of Faith, An Enquiry. By Bertram BrewstTEeR. London 

and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1913.—pp. 201. 

This book is another addition to the already disquietingly large literature of 
fideism which has sprung up in the wake of James’s justly celebrated essay, 
The Will to Believe. The reader, however, who comes to the present volume 
with the expectation of finding a new defence of faith as a philosophical 
organon will be disappointed. The epistemological problem proper, in fact, 
receives no attention beyond the Introduction and the first chapter, 54 pages 
in all, and even here, aside from certain commonplaces long removed from 
controversy, such as that thinking presupposes assumptions which are them- 
selves not established by logic, that the influences which determine conviction 
are often extra-rational, that knowledge always contains a voluntary element, 
etc., one looks in vain for any clear or sustained attempt to estimate the 
relative claims of the intellectual and the practical motives operative in the 
construction of a philosophical world view, or for any definite idea of what the 
distinctive features of the world view resulting from the method of ‘faith’ 
might be. The historical affiliations of the author seem, indeed, rather con- 
fused, and the discussions of “ Virtue,’’ “‘Freedom,”’ “‘Optimism,"’ “‘ Beauty,” 
and “Highest Good,’’ to which the remaining five chapters are devoted, are 
often more reminiscent of the boudoir philosophy of the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment than of modern voluntarism, of which the book is ostensibly an 
expression. The last chapter, ‘“‘Highest Good,” is largely devoted to the 
existence and attributes of God, which are ‘proved’ by arguments of an 
ultra-rationalistic sort, the discussion finally losing itself in vague mystical 
reflections in which mystical unity with God, sense of spiritual presence, 
beatific vision, a new birth which is inevitable, given certain conditions of 
menial protoplasm (!), und dergleichen mehr, figure conspicuously. The real 
‘pragmatic’ problem of this book is why it should ever have been written 
or, if written, why published. 

E. C. Wi. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 
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The following books also have been received: 

Bergson for Beginners. By D. B. KitcHeN. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1913.—pp. vi, 252. $1.50 net. 

Philosophy of the Practical. Economic and Ethic. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by DouGLas AINSLIE. London, Macmillan and Co., 1913.— 
pp. XXXvii, 591. $3.25. 

The First Principles ‘of Evolution. By S. HERBERT. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1913.—pp. ix, 346. $2 net. 

Self-Realization. An Outline of Ethics. By Henry W. Wricut. New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1913.—pp. xiv, 429. 

The Meaning of Evolution. By SAMUEL ScHMUCKER. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. 298. 

Inductive vs. Deductive Methods of Teaching; An Experimental Research. By 
W. H. Wincu. Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by G. M. 
WuiprLe. No. 11. Baltimore, Warwick and York, Inc., 1913.—pp. 146. 
$1.25 net. 

Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. By E. B. Hugy. Educational 
Psychology Monographs. Baltimore, Warwick and York, Inc., 1912.— 
pp. 146. $1.40 net. 

The Problem of Religion. By Emm C. Wim. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 
1912—pp. xii, 240. $1.25. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By Lane Cooper. An amplified version with 
supplementary illustrations for students of English. Ginn and Co., 1913.— 
pp. xxix, 101. 80 cents net. 

Ernst Platner und die Kunstphilosophie des 18 Jahrhunderts. Nach unge- 
druckten Quellen dargestellt von ERNsT BERGMANN. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. xv, 349. M. Io. 

Wissen und Forschen. Gegenwartsphilosophie und christliche Religion. Von 
HERMANN HEGENWALD. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. ix, 
196. Brosch. M. 3.60; geb. M. 4.20. 

Was ist Individualismus? Von GreorG E. BURCKHARDT. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. 88. M. 2. 

Wissen und Forschen. Kants Lehre vom kategorischen Imperativ. Von 
ArTuR BucHENAU. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. ix, 125. 
Brosch. M. 2; geb. M. 2.60. 

Platons Dialog Phaidon oder tiber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Ubersetzt 
und erlautert von Otto APELT. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.— 
pp. 155. Brosch. M. 1.80; geb. M. 2.40. 

Schleiermacher Ausgewahlte Werke in vier Banden. Zweiter Band. Entwiirfe 
zu einem System der Sittenlehre nach dem Handschriften SCHLEIER- 
MACHERS, neu herausgegeben und eingeleitet von OTTO BRAUN. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. xxx, 703. Brosch. M. 12.50; geb. M. 15. 

Hegels Schriften zur Politik und Rechtsphilosophie. Herausgegeben von GEORG 
Lasson. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. xxxviii, 513. 

Raoul Richter Essays. Leipzig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913.—pp. xiii, 416. 
Brosch. M. 3.60; geb. M. 4. 
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Die Wissenschaft Demokrits und ihr Einfluss auf die moderne Naturwissenschaft. 
Von Louts LOwENHEIM, herausgegeben von LEOPOLD LOWENHEIM. Beilage 
zu Heft 4 des Archivs fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Band xxvi. Berlin, 
und Verlag von Leonhard Simion Nf. SW 48, Wilhelmstrasse 121, 1913.— 
pp- 48. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. In Gemeinschaft mit HERMANN COHEN, ARTUR 
BucCHENAU, Otto BuEK, ALBERT GORLAND, B. KELLERMAN, herausgegeben 
von Ernst CasstrEr. Band IV; Schriften von 1783-1788. Herausgegeben 
von ARTUR BuCHENAU und ERNstT CAssrtrRER. Berlin, Verlegt bei Bruno 
Cassirer, 1913.—pp. 558. 

Spinozas Philosophische Terminologie. Von G. T. RIcHTER. Leipzig, Verlag 
von J. A. Barth, 1913.—pp. 170. 

Die wissenschafiliche Idee. Von HELMUTH PLESSNER. Beitrage zur Phi- 
Druck losophie 3. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1913.— pp. 152. M. 3.80. 

Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapport avec la moral. 
Quatriéme édition revue d’aprés les notes laissées par l’auteur et précédée 

Tomes IT. 


Par PAUL JANET. 


d’ une notice sur la vie et travaux de Paul Janet par G. Picot. 
Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. cl, 608; 779. Fr. 20. 
L’Esthétique du paysage. Par Fr. PAULHAN. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 

1913.—pp. 214. Fr. 2.50. 

Le rythme du progres. Etude sociologique. 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. xiv, 311. 
Disegno storico delle dottrine pedagogiche. By GIOVANNI MARCHESINI. Roma, 

Athenzum, 1913.—pp. viii, 260. 


Par Louris WEBER. Paris, 
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Behavior as a Category of Psychology. James R. ANGELL. Psych. Rev., 

XX, 4, pp. 255-270. 

The term consciousness is at present attacked both by philosophers and 
psychologists. Some philosophers make consciousness a relation between 
physical objects; others exhibit the ambiguities contained in the conception. 
The anima! psychologists, finding subtle dangers in reasoning from the human 
to the animal mind, tend to shun the term consciousness and use such terms 
as ‘acquired’ and ‘instinctive’ behavior. Social psychologists are giving up 
the introspective method, since their problems require a study of human 
behavior and do not necessarily involve the concept of consciousness. Func- 
tional psychologists, in so far as they emphasize the entire act from sense 
organ to muscle as the object of attack, welcome an objective category like 
behavior. Several other tendencies in current psychology lend themselves 
to incorporation in the same movement. Taking behavior as a substitute 
for consciousness, what is the term to include? It would refer mainly to 
physiological, zodlogical and mental phenomena. The behavior to be studied 
in man would be partly of the instinctive, partly of the personalistically adap- 
tive sort. Can we, however, give an account of human behavior, leaving out 
all purely subjective or conscious reference? Behavior methods tell us that 
certain stimulations fall upon the sense organs and, in part, issue at once in 
muscular or glandular activities; they tell us of certain of the neural pathways 
involved; something of the changes occasioned by muscular activities in the 
external world; that some codrdinated and efficient muscular activities arise 
without an apparently adequate sensorial stimulus; that many of the modi- 
fications of present behavior are attributable to previous behavior; that the 
organism, by storing up its experiences, creates the possibility of a high varia- 
bility in reactions. Yet there is a gap between stimulus and reaction which 
we must either bridge with information gleaned from introspective sources 
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or leave open. Even for one frankly and exclusively interested in objective 
behavior as such, introspection must be held to afford information not to be 


gained elsewhere. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It. JounB.Watson Psych. Rev., XX, 2. 

Taking mental states as its data and introspection as its method, structural 
psychology has embarrassed itself in speculative questions which cannot be 
experimentally approached. Functional psychology, though emphasizing 
the biological significance of the mental life, has used the terminology of the 
structuralists. To the behaviorist, psychology is a purely objective, experi- 
mental branch of natural science and has no need of introspection. Formerly, 
psychologists have regarded the facts of animal behavior as possessing value 
only as reinterpreted in terms of a conjectural animal consciousness. The 
result has been to construct an animal consciousness. The behaviorist regards 
the facts of behavior as of value per se and he also extends this view to human 
behavior. A psychology, he holds, can be written which does not use the 
terms consciousness, mental states, mind, content, introspectively verifiable, 
imagery, and the like. This psychology can be expressed in terms of stimulus 
and response, habit formation, habit integrations, etc. Starting out from the 
observed facts of the hereditary and habit equipments of animals and man, 
a behavior psychology would endeavor to predict stimuli from response, 
response from stimuli; its goal would be to obtain accurate knowledge of 
adjustments and the stimuli calling them forth. This method would render 
possible, to a far greater degree than at present, the practical application of 
psychological principles. Indirect evidence for the defensibility of the 
behaviorist’s position may be gained from the fact that those branches of 
psychology which have practically withdrawn from experimental psychology 
and are less dependent upon introspection, such as experimental pedagogy, 
the psychology of drugs, etc., are in a flourishing condition. It is possible 
to take up the various psychological problems, one by one, and show how 
each may be stated in terms of behavior. Behavior data will show what each 
organ stands for in the way of function. The anatomist can take these results 
and show what stimuli are responsible for any particular responses and what 
physico-chemical relations are involved. Though it is more difficult to express 
imagination, judgment, reasoning, and conception in terms of behavior: 
there is no reason to suppose that a more developed method cannot accomplish 


this result. 
J. R. Turtt.e. 


The Comparative Method in Psychology. CARVETH Reap. Br. J. Ps., VI, 1» 
PP. 44-59. 
The mere making of comparisons is not the comparative method. The 
comparative method requires the assumption of community of descent, or of 


tradition, in the phenemona it deals with. Explanation by the comparative 
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method consists in reconstructing the antecedents of the phenomenon we are 
investigating and giving its history. Biologists and psychologists trust to 
find by a comparison of species, under the idea of common descent, the ante- 
cedents of structures and functions that occur in any of them whose history 
cannot be directly shown. The comparative method explains by pointing 
out a possible course of causation in the production of some phenomenon by 
tradition or inheritance; it does not show that certain steps were actually 
taken, but only that, judging by parallel cases, they were probably taken. 
The history of an instinct, though the very steps of its descent to extant species 
be irrecoverable, may conceivably be recovered as well as, say, the horse’s 
anatomy. The object of the comparative method is not only to point out 
probable lines of descent of organs or instincts, but to indicate the causes of 
each modification so far as they can be assigned. Certain indispensable 
assumptions mark the limits of comparative psychology: first, the presence 
in all animals of some degree of consciousness; second, a connection between 
sensation and reaction, between reaction and feeling. At higher levels we 
must successively assume the associability of sensations, of perceptions, and 
ideas. To determine the marks by which to decide whether a species lives 
at one level or another is a chief problem of this study. Though certain func- 
tions are secondary, the /aws of mental functions must be assumed everywhere 
to prevail. Modifications that take place in the line of descent are due either 
to general advantages, reducible for the most part to utility or economy, or 
to particular conditions which give rise to specific instincts or other adapta- 
tions. If particular conditions are assigned for any change of structure, 
instinct or faculty, evidence must be given that the conditions actually occurred 
and that they might be expected to produce the effect assigned. In applying 
the comparative method to the human mind, we must go back of the study of 
the mind of the child and of the savage, to animal psychology; possibly to 
plant psychology, since plants have organs of perception. Animal psychology 
is closely bound up with zodlogy. In fact, animal psychology is a way of 
regarding a certain area of the zodlogical field, namely, the behavior of animals, 
considered as susceptible of subjective interpretation. Its chief difficulties 
are its comprehensiveness and vastness, and the intrinsic difficulty of finding 


a subjective interpretation of the facts. 
J. R. Tuttve. 


Finalism and Freedom. Howarpv N. Brown. Harv. Theol. Rev., VI, 3, 

pp. 267-279. 

The radical weakness of Darwin's philosophy of development is that it is 
obliged to rest everything ultimately on a basis of pure chance. Variations 
from type are purely accidental, due to changes of environment, or to different 
combinations of the sexes employed in reproduction. The theory might be 
amended in two ways to make good the deficiency: Either, in the stream of life 
itself, the power of desire helped to bring forward the needed variation at the 
opportune moment, or, one can suppose that above the stream of life there is a 
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power capable of determining the main direction of its flow. This latter sup- 
position has been steadfastly repudiated by men of science, due, in part, to the 
fact that the assumption has been misinterpreted and overworked by church- 
men, and, in part, to the persistent determination to regard extra-human nature 
as non-intelligent. But there appears to be likeness enough between ourselves 
and external nature to make it seem absurd to say that life is intelligent in us 
and wholly unintelligent outside. If there be any mind in us there is some mind 
there; and wherever there is mind it is entirely proper to predicate purpose. 
This introduces theism, and, at the same time, the old question of adjusting 
it to the facts of life, especially those of evil and sorrow. But these facts may 
be accounted for by the assertion of an element of freedom in our life. God 
does not design the miseries which afflict mankind. They are the product of 
man’s wrong use of the alternatives left to his choice. To these two principles 
of intelligence and freedom may be attributed both the upward trend of organic 
evolution, and the inconsistencies and apparent failures along the way. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 


The Problem of Evil. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Hibbert Journal, XI, 44, 

pp. 705-716. 

The real question is, Is evil absolute and ultimate? The wonder is not that 
there should be obstacles and sufferings in this world, but that there should be 
law and order and joy. Life as a whole never takes death seriously; it in- 
stinctively takes a wider view, and never accepts a disability as a permanent 
fact. Potentiality of perfection outweighs actual contradictions. It is the 
function of our intellect to realize the truth through untruths, for knowledge is 
nothing but continually burning up mistakes to set free the light of truth. 
The sense of goodness comes out of the connected view of the wholeness of the 
field of life, the present and the future. The good is that which is desirable 
for our greater self. Our moral faculty is the faculty by which we know that 
life is not made up of fragments, purposeless and discontinuous, and that man 
is not a detached being, restricted to his own individuality. To the man who 
lives for an idea, for his country, for the good of humanity, life has an extensive 
meaning, and pain or evil becomes lessimportant. Buddha teaches that when 
man merges the individual in him in the universal, he becomes free from pain; 
because, by submitting his will to the universal will, he learns to transmute 
pain into joy. There is no evil when the adjustment of the finite to the infinite 


is made perfect. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


The Problem of Freedom after Aristotle. G. S. Brett. Mind, N. S., 87, 

pp. 301-373. 

The problem of Epicurus was to find room for freedom in a system of physics 
based on Democritus. In opposition to Democritus, Epicurus held that 
motion is undetermined until it actually takes place in accordance with law, 
not predetermining fate. He opposed that belief in an overruling Reason 
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which committed the Stoics to complete causation and fatalism; for he sought 
a conception of causality which would admit freedom, and an explanation of 
the world on the fewest possible assumptions. These he found in the theory 
that in the chaos before the cosmos, the atoms were unlimited by relations 
and their motions undetermined. The actual direction of motion was then 
due to the circumstances of the relations of the atoms, whose laws were formed 
by the nature of their own activities. Carneades carries over the same theory 
from physical to mental action. Certainty is the result of deliberation from 
within, not imposed by the object from without. Voluntary motion has no 
antecedent and external cause, but the cause is the nature of the agent. Life 
is not, as the Stoics held, the relation of man to the whole, but of man to his 
immediate surroundings. Nothing is preordained and all that happens is 
the result of man’s activity combined with those other activities which he 
recognizes as coOperating causes. 
NANN CLARK Barr. 


The Pessimism of Creative Evolution. J. W. Scott. Mind, N. S., 87, pp. 

344-361. 

Creative Evolution is virtually an examination of the powers of natural science 
to give an ultimate account of things. According to science, progress is 
accomplished by the use of energy, the supply of which will some time be 
exhausted; for we can only release, not create,energy. But Bergson holds that 
science misses the real character of movement; for intellect, the instrument of 
science, cannot grasp the nature of becoming. Evolution is not a running 
down, but a process in which more is coming to be. In answer to the question, 
How can something come from nothing, Bergson denies the reality of this 
Nothing, which is an abstraction of the intellect. The intellectual condensa- 
tion of the flow of reality into stable cross sections cannot give reality, which 
is movement. Like the idea of Nothing these intellectual snapshots are not 
real, for they are no part of the moving reality. But to gain reality by re- 
nouncing intellect, and with it perception, imagination, language and moral 
practice, is to lose something of real value. If, on the other hand, both the 
stable positions and the movement are independently real, ultimate reality 
is contradictory. The general trend of evolution towards further scattering 
leads to a pessimistic conclusion, since there can be no end, no unity in a nature 
whose principle is discord. The result of this sundering would be atoms of 


life as comfortless as the atoms of materialism. 
NANN CLARK Barr. 


The Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism. ARTHUR O. Lovejoy. Int. J. E., 

XXIII, 3, pp. 253-275, and 4, pp. 419-443. 

The fact that the philosophy of Bergson has been discussed so widely and 
favorably in popular and philosophical meetings and in periodicals is due 
largely to its ability to satisfy the perennial human craving to be mystified 
and initiated. Though Bergson has said but little relating to ethics or religion, 
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yet his writings contain many ethical and religious implications to which his 
followers have given varied and diverse interpretations. In his emphasis 
upon intuition he has laid the basisfor a sort of inward regeneration; a return 
from logical thought, action, and the social life, to the deeper self, to pure 
duration and the immediate through intuition, is the attainment of the supreme 
good. The intellect, which only confuses reality, must be abandoned and 
replaced by intuition which alone gives us true reality. All modes of thinking 
which have reference to action lead us away from reality; we must return to 
the immediate and hence the contemplative life. We must also abandon the 
social life which has been intellectualized and return to the solitary life through 
intuition. However, there are passages in Bergson’s works which contradict 
these interpretations; in fact there are six different and irreconcilable descrip- 
tions of the content of this intuition: (1) That which is given us in intuition 
is the Absolute Unity of pure duration which contains no element of time, is 
the coincidence of being and knowing, is indivisible and devoid of all action, 
yet it is pure mobility, is time in its actual flow. (2) Bergson is the modern 
Heraclitus for in his system all is change. (3) In his intuition, Bergson has 
introduced a type of evolution which is not mere change, but a change of a 
definite and cumulative sort whose propelling force is reality itself. A back- 
ward-looking habit of mind is required to find this ‘underlying’ which is 
relatively unevolved and undifferentiated. This is instinct which, though it 
transcends the intellect, must be guided by it. (4) Yet in the instinct of 
maternal devotion we find a genuinely evolutionary and forward-looking 
conception. Here a living being is above all a place of passage, and we see 
that the essential thing in life is the movement by which life is transmitted. 
(5) Bergson’s contention that all evolution is life, conscious and unique, that 
it is, in fact, creative, finds its expression in the syndicalism of M. Sorel, who 
declares that the world is made anew and not created out of the past, and 
that the free man must abandon intelligence and return to the rule of the 
individual and natural man. Likewise violence is legitimate; for it isa struggle 
in which the proletariat will gain recognition suddenly, and without a com- 
promise and a mingling with the intellectualized bourgeois. Again, in order 
to rouse the masses to action, a vivid and concrete representation is nec- 
essary, and this is found in the Bergsonian myth; this ‘myth, best illustrated 
by the general strike, is known to be an illusion, but it is treated as if it were 
areality. Bycreating an intellectual atmosphere where emotional reactionisms 
of all sorts flourish, Bergson has aroused in France the contempt for analysis 
and the impatience of constructive efforts and social reforms. Ethically, his 
philosophy produces a vague belief in the intrinsic desirability of constant 
change, a sort of generalized progressivism; religiously, M. Joseph Wilbois 
thinks, it produces an ultramontanism. (6) Considering consciousness in its 
true nature it is perfect memory, and reality becomes a conservation system 
which has the ethical and religious implications of a generalized traditionalism 
or conservatism. Tobe sure all of these implications cannot be attributed to 
Bergson, but he is at least responsible in so far as his statements are obscure and 
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contradictory, thus presenting the possibility for many interpretations. And 
certainly he is responsible for his anti-intellectualistic and mystic elements, 
as well as the depreciation of the life of action. By combining the backward- 
turning habit of thought with the doctrine that the greatest good and deepest 
insight lies in the return to the immediate, the former conception has lost 
nearly all its meaning and value. In his creative evolution we are invited to 
go back to the primitive, rudimentary, and sub-rational self,—to the hole of the 
pit whence we were digged. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


The Significance of Coercion. T.C. HALL. Hibbert Jour., XI, 44, pp. 830- 

535- 

Law carries with it the implication of force sufficient to compel obedience 
toitsdemands. It hastwoaspects, the protective and the punitive. Between 
foes a treaty relationship may be prompted by self-maintenance, but the normal 
outcome of angry primitive reactions is extermination. Within the group, 
however, the coercions used have a wholly different purpose. The interest 
of the coerced is always prominent. Unsocial conduct is punished for the 
sake of the conservation of the group, in which is involved the interest of the 
offender. By punitive coercions the offender is to be restored to the status 
of ethical maturity which has been lost by his offence. Thus a redemptive 


goal should mark all really moral punitive coercions. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


Christianity in the Light of its History. A.C. M’Gtirrert. Hibbert Jour., XI, 

44, Pp. 717-732. 

Christianity has been distinguished from Judaism without the warrant of 
Jesus, who lived and died a loyal Jew. When Judaism rejected him, he became, 
through Paul, the center of an independent cult. The religion of Israel was 
a state affair; the religion of Jesus was at heart the assertion of personal 
religion, an individual responsibility toward God. Christianity was only one 
of many cults attracting attention in Rome, at the time when individualism 
was fast taking the place of nationalism. Beginning as an expression of the 
individual religious life rather than as a public cult, it was free to minister to 
the most diverse needs, and to adjust itself to all sorts of conditions. Within 
primitive Christianity there naturally arose manifold doctrines and cults; 
but in the very fact that the Church was formed the stereotyping process was 
begun. Inthe fourth century it became the state religion of the Roman Empire; 
and the dominance which the Catholic Church finally attained over western 
Europe was due not so much to its Christianity as to its Romanism. All the 
great religious revivals of the Middle Ages were due to the rediscovery of 
Jesus, and these rediscoveries were always individual affairs, never affairs of 
the Church. Monasticism at first offered a haven to the non-conformist, but, 
as soon as it become institutional, monasticism repressed individuality. For- 
tunately both for it and for the Catholic Church, the continual forming of 
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new orders made progress possible, and enabled Catholicism to retain within 
the fold those earnest and devout spirits most apt to chafe under the rigidity 
of a single ecclesiastical institution. Catholic unity was made permanently 
impossible when Luther condemned the monastic vow itself as unchristian, 
From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about Christianity has 
been its great variety. Philosophers and fanatics, rationalists and reformers 
have all added to our present mass of beliefs. Much is truly Christian which 
in its origin had nothing to do with Christ. The unity in Christianity belongs 
to the sphere of life rather than to that of logic, and it comes to its highest 
expression not in formule but in enthusiasms. The motto “ Back to Christ” 


should be changed to “ Forward with Christ.” 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


The Social Self. Grorce H. Mean. J. of Ph., Psy.,and Sci. Meth., X, 14, 

PP. 374-350. 

Introspection and analysis show that the self as object, the ‘I,’ is the memory 
image of the self who acted toward himself and is the same self who acts toward 
other selves, and that the self as subject, the ‘me,’ is the object of the social 
conduct of others. The observer who accompanies all our self-conscious and 
social conduct is the response the ‘I’ makes to his own conduct. This fre- 
quently may be in the r6le of another assuming the attitude of another. And 
until this process has been developed into the abstract process of thought, the 
self is loosely organized and very clearly social. In the reconstruction, that 
is, in the organization of habit or formation of character, the self arises out of a 
partial disintegration,—the appearance of the different interests in the forum 
of reflection, the reconstruction of the social world, and the consequent ap- 
pearance of the new self that answers to the new object. 

FRANK DICKINSON. 


The Social Implications of Consciousness. WARNER Fite. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., X, 14, pp. 365-374. 

Consciousness is a process of forming an idea of an object. Social con- 
sciousness implies a personal interrelationship of human-beings with a mutual 
consciousness of this relationship. This kinship is not explained by imitation, 
nor by the expression of common interests, but by an expression of mutual 
interests through an exchange of ideas. In the conscious process, even in the 
realm of morality, the idea formed must be an individual interpretation of the 
object or other. Consciousness is an affair of making things over and in so 
doing we have the power to realize our own freedom and the obligation to 
respect the other’s freedom. The very consciousness which creates any 
obligation, also creates the power of realizing individual ends. In all social 
consciousness, the object, or other, is one with whom we are in direct com- 
munication; when it is an other in whom we are interested we have in con- 
sciousness all that is implied in a true sympathy and compelling loyalty. The 
social unity thus becomes a unity appropriate to the nature of conscious and 
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intelligent persons,—a unity of perfect understanding; and the degree of 
understanding determines the intimacy. FRANK DICKINSON. 


La position actuelle du probléme de V'hérédité. S. JANKELEVITCH. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVIII, 6, pp. 545-567. 

The problem of heredity is the central one of modern biology. Although it 
is generally agreed to bring all organic phenomena under the law of evolution, 
there is a great difference of opinion as to what evolution means. There are 
many theories of evolution, due principally to the various methods of stating 
and solving the problem of heredity. The question of heredity is not a 
question of pure biology, but involves anthropological and sociological issues. 
For this reason, it is very complicated and difficult to approach with true 
scientific impartiality. There is a strong tendency to be content with a state 
of doubt regarding the subject because of a fear that a definite solution might 
prove to be in conflict with certain desires, interests, or moral principles. The 
various theories of heredity may be classified into two groups—those which 
hold that acquired characters are, and those which hold that they are not, 
transmissible by heredity. If we lay aside all prejudice in the matter and 
study the opposed camps from the standpoint of pure theory, we discover that 
the difference is due largely to a series of misunderstandings. In the first 
place, the neo-Lamarckians and the neo-Darwinians do not mean the same 
thing by the notion of heredity. Both emphasize the fact of heredity, but 
the former is interested in it from the point of view of the changing species, 
the latter, from the point of view of the static or persistent species. The 
question of the former was, How does the species evolve and transform itself? 
The question of the latter was, How does the species preserve and maintain 
itself? In the second place, the two schools differ in their notion of what con- 
stitutes an acquired character. A third misunderstanding arises from the 
different r6le and importance which the two schools attribute to environment 
in the history of living organisms. The neo-Lamarckians claim that the 
function creates the organ. Their opponents, admitting active adaptation, 
claim that the new character was always latent in the ancestral organism. 
If heredity means a ‘general quality of the living world’ it excludes the pos- 
sibility of acquiring specifically new characters. Acquired and innate refer 
to the same phenomenon from two different points of view. Neo-Darwinism 
may be said to conform more closely to the logic of the facts than does the 


opposite theory. H. G. TOWNSEND. 


The Place of Volition in Education. W. J. CoLLins. Intern. J. of Ethics, 

XXIII, 4, pp. 379-396. 

(This is the annual address to the Moral Education League in London). 
There are two great sources of indifference or opposition to the introduction 
of moral instruction into the school. These are a misapprehension as to what 
is meant by moral education and as to the methods advocated for imparting 


it, and the failure clearly to understand its relation to religious education. 
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The reason why religious education cannot be given in the schools with general 
approval is that here we immediately find ourselves on ground which forms 
the basis of debate between the diverse denominations. We have, however, 
in the realm of ethics a large amount of material on which the ‘divergent’ 
religious views are in agreement and which consequently constitutes suitable 
matter for instruction. In answer, on the other hand, to those who are not 
clear as to what is meant by moral education, the subject may be considered 
as though it had to deal with the training of the will. Starting with the funda- 
mental assumption of a will free to choose the higher in the presence of the 
lower, surely we will find that “procedure according to principles which the 
mature mind and experience of mankind have claborated, can be of infinite 
service in training the agent of choice, in cultivating fixity of purpose, in raising 
high ideals, and, by a graded scheme of moral education, help to evolve, not 
merely a good animal, but a good man.” R. B. Owen. 


A Brief Survey of the Field of Organic Evolution. GEORGE HOWARD PARKER. 

Harv. Theol. Rev., VI, 3, pp. 245-266. 

The theory of organic evolution includes the theory of descent with modi- 
fications and certain explanatory hypotheses, such as Lamarck’'s hypothesis, 
Darwin's natural selection, De Vries’s theory of mutations, and others. The 
theory of descent with modifications is accepted by all biologists of any standing 
as an established fact. Criticisms and objections concern only explanations 
of the method by which the present status has been attained. As an ex- 
planation of descent, Lamarckism is a possible but a doubtful factor because 
of the improbability of the inheritance of acquired characters. Darwinism, 
or natural selection, on the other hand, is apparently a real factor in organic 
evolution, at least roughly outlining natural species. Its chief defect, the 
inability to produce useful traits from small beginnings, is apparently fully 
met by the mutation theory, which, however, is too novel to be passed on with 
any degree of certainty. The popular distrust which has recently arisen 
concerning evolution is based on a confusion of natural selection with descent. 
As to the effectiveness of the former, the biologist has good reason for doubt, 


as to the reality of the latter, he has none whatever. 
MarK E. PENNEY. 


Continuity. Sir OLIveR LopGe. Science, XXXVIII, Nos. 977 and 978. 
This is the address of the president of the British Association, read at 
Birmingham, Sept. 10, 1913.— The main characteristics of the promising 
though perturbing period in which we live, are rapid progress and fundamental 
scepticism. A critical examination of all scientific foundations is going on, 
accompanied by a mistrust of purely intellectual processes. This attitude 
is being extended until a still deeper scepticism is forthcoming. The contention 
is made that all laws of nature are but conventions, not truths, and that we 
have no faculty for ascertaining real truth. But in spite of all modifications 
in fundamental principles, they are still true in the large; they are not dis- 
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obeyed but departed from through the action of a known added cause. We 
find, as Poincaré says, that continuity really reigns in the realm of matter. 
The great tendency in modern science is to emphasize discontinuity, even 
energy being declared to be of an atomic nature. Time also would become 
discontinuous, if the principle of relativity in an extreme sense establishes 
itself. But the speaker believes that the atomic hypothesis cannot be pressed 
too far, and is an upholder of ultimate continuity and the ether of space. The 
attempt to make space and time discontinuous quantities is unjustifiable, 
as we know nothing about them experimentally. They are ultimate data, 
abstractions based on experience, not concrete physical entities. Is ether also 
an abstraction? Although the difficulty of experimenting on ether is well 
known, still we can know one thing about it that is metrical in character, 
namely, the velocity with which it can transmit transverse waves. This 
proves it a physical agent. We cannot, it is true, observe motion in relation 
to the ether, as curious compensating effects always come in. This is readily 
explained on the basis of the electrical theory of matter. If it be true, all 
material interaction will be electrical, 4. e., etherial. As every kind of force 
would then be transmitted by the ether, the fact that all our apparatus is 
traveling together at one and the same pace would eliminate our chance of 
detecting the motion. It is predicted, however, that our motion through the 
ether will some day be detected by comparing our speed with that of light. 
At least, the electrical theory of matter, which assumes the ether, is positive 
and gets results, the principle of relativity is negative, and involves a virtual 
denial of the existence of ether. And yet this ether is the engine of continuity, 
without which matter would be merely a lot of chaotic fragments. Still it 
is denied because it cannot be sensed. This is what science has no right to do. 
Comprehensive denials are beyond its field, although it may ignore, for prac- 
tical purposes, any given hypothetical set of facts or explanations. All 
intellectual processes are based on abstraction. To deny effectively needs 
much more comprehensive knowledge than to assert, and this science does not 
possess. Its results are unquestioned as far as they go, but they ignore ulti- 
mate explanations, furnishing always proximate ones. They must be supple- 
mented. Even the biologist is justified in attempting to state everything in 
terms of physics and chemistry for his practical purposes. But it must never 
be forgotten that this does not exhaust the phenomena of life. Whenever 
the scientist goes too far and denies the existence of what he abstracts from, 
we must appeal to the direct experience of the everyday world. Also, the fact 
that we do not perceive a force, does not prove its non-existence. The biologist 
who denies life and design ignores much that he cannot explain. And so with 
other questions. Immortality, intuition and revelation, psychical phenomena, 
discarnate intelligence that may interact with us on the material side, are 
open questions and are some of them susceptible to investigation. Scientific 
method is not the only way totruth. The actions of the Deity make no appeal 
to special sense, only a universal appeal, and our methods cannot detect 
uniformity. R. B. OWEN. 

















NOTES. 


Attention is called to the joint meeting of the American Philosophical and 
Psychological Associations at Yale University at the end of December. The 
Philosophical Association will devote one or more sessions to the discussion 
of the problem of “‘ Existence and Value,” while a joint discussion between the 
two associations will consider the question “The Standpoint and Method of 
Psychology.” 

A conference devoted to questions regarding the relation of philosophy, 
economics, and law will be held at the University of Chicago on November 28 


and 29. 


Professor A. T. Ormond, senior professor of philosophy in Princeton Univer- 


sity, has resigned his chair to accept the presidency of Grove City College, Pa. 


John M. Mecklin, formerly professor of philosophy at Lafayette College, 
has been appointed to the chair of philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 


The following academic appointments in philosophy are announced at the 
beginning of the academic year: Dr. J. F. Dashiel, of Columbia University, 
professor at Waynesburg College, Pa.; M. E. Penney, assistant professor in 
Syracuse University; Dr. Crawford, of the University of Chicago, professor 
in Beloit College; Dr. Mohr, of the University of Chicago, acting professor in 
the University of Indiana in the absence of Dr. Warner Fite; Ellsworth Faris, 
professor in the University of Iowa; Roberts B. Owen, assistant in Cornell 
University. 

We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, X, 
16: John B. Watson, Image and Affection in Behavior; C. J. Lewis, A New 
Algebra of Implications and Some Consequences. 

X, 17: R. B. Perry, Some Disputed Points in Neo-Realism; Discussion: 
H. A. Overstreet, Professor Cox's “‘Case Method” in Ethics. 

X, 18: Gregory D. Walcott, Epistemology from the Angle of Physiological 
Psychology; Discussion: T. R. Powell, The Study of Moral Judgments by the 
Case Method; H. T. Costello, A Neo-Realistic Theory of Analysis. 

X, 19: H. L. Hollingworth, A New Experiment in the Psychology of Per- 
ception; Discussion: M. R. Cohen, The Supposed Contradiction in the Diver- 
sity of Secondary Qualities—A Reply; Societies: W. E. Hocking, Conference 
on the Relation of Law to Social Ends. 

X, 20: W. T. Bush, The Empiricism of James; A. W. Moore, The Aviary 
Theory of Truth and Error; Discussion: Warner Fite, The Theory of Inde- 
pendence—Once More. 

THe PsycHOLoGicaAL BuLLETIN, X, 8: General Reviews and Summaries: 
A. S. Pearse, Recent Literature on the Behavior of the Lower Vertebrates; 
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C. H. Turner, Recent Literature on the Behavior of the Higher Vertebrates; 
Margaret F. Washburn, Recent Literature on the Behavior of Vertebrates. 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, VI, 1: G. D. Hicks, The Nature and De- 
velopment of Attention; H. J. Watt, The Psychology of Visual Motion; 
Carveth Read, The Comparative Method in Psychology; J. C. Fligel, Some 
Observations on Local Fatigue in Illusions of Reversible Perspective; Shepherd 
Dawson, Binocular and Uniocular Discrimination of Brightness; Stanley 
Wyatt, The Quantitative Investigation of the Higher Mental Processes. 

Minp, No. 86: J. H. Muirhead, The Last Phase of Professor Ward’s Phi- 
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Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James. 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 8vo. pp. xvi+283. $2.60 net; by mail, $2.67. 





‘*A great book. . . . Philosophical systems of every kind were, during the 
latter part of the 16th century, thrown into the melting pot. From the flux modern 
philosophy emerges, and it is at this point that Prof, Perry commences his very able 
volume. . . Having had the immense advantage of personal contact with 
William James at Harvard he is better qualified to sum up the latter’s philosophy 
than any other writer. His views concerning the man whom posterity will probably 
recognize as the greatest American philosopher are more than worthy of discussion.”’ 

N. Y. Times. 
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On the Foundation and . 
Technic of Arithmetic Prof. George B. Halsted 


** The present volume isa welcome addition to the body of writings having 
to do with the history and methods of teaching arithmetic.’’ 
—SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, 


Pp. iv +433. Cloth, $1.00 
New Logic Dr. Charles Mercier 


Dr. Mercier is physician for mental diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, Lon- 
don; also examiner of mental diseases and psychology in the University of 
London. ‘‘ The aim of this book is to show that the traditional logic of 
Aristotle occupies much the same position today that witchcraft did 250 years 
ago. It was an introduction to the study of insanity that the cathor was first 
moved to examine logic. He holds the doctrine that until we have an ade- 
quate and correct logic we cannot duly appreciate or approve the erroneous 
reasoning either of the normal or morbid kind ’’—BostTon TRANSCRIPT. 
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La Mettrie was the most extreme writer among the earlier French materialists. 
His theory is that the soul is but a mechanical principle upon which the human 
machine is constructed. 

Pp. 226. Cloth, $2.00 
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written in a lively and decidedly modern fashion.’,—BosTON TRANSCRIPT. 
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things are explained.’’—THE OUTLOOK, 
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